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The Eastern Question at Paris 


By first phase of the Paris Conference has at last, after many 
false hopes and sudden setbacks, reached a successful 
conclusion: Inivitations are being sent out to the seventeen other 
belligerents concerned in the European settlement, and on July 
29th a peace conference will open in Paris to draft treaties for 
Hitler’s defeated satellites. This fact in itself—which seemed 
so remote only ten days ago—is a matter for rejoicing. After 
failing to agree for nine months, the Foreign Ministers only just 
succeeded..in working out a series of acceptable compromises, 
and when one. considers the comparative irrelevance of so many 
of the points: which caused’ the longest deadlocks, the history 
of the first four Foreign Ministers’ meetings must appear some- 
thing of a diplomatic puzzle. The truth is, of course, that through- 
out the long negotiations which dragged from London to Moscow 
and Moscow to Paris the Great Powers have not so much been 
discussing particular solutions of particular problems, as testing 
their strength and mancenvring for position in one of the most 
highly charged strategic areas on the political map. 

Nearly all the points upon which it has been difficult to 
secure agreement) have been connected in one way or another 
with the land mass running from the river Danube to the extreme 
up of Greece -and -with its adjacent straits and seas—the 


Adriatic, the Straits, the Mgean and the Central and Eastern 


Mediterranean!» “This::wide' ‘triangle,’ with’ its apex on the 
Carpathians ‘and’ its bases in Sicily and Syria, has been, with 
very brief intervals, an’ ‘area of pressure and counter-pressure 


throughout modern history, and, particularly in the ‘asx 
century, Europe has only for a dozen years been wilt: ur 
its Eastern Question. The core of this question has always 
been the struggle by one or other Power to control the strats ic 
triangle and the counter-efforts of the other Powers to pr: -*1% 
the feared expansion. In the seventies of the last century .he 
Russians were pressing forward, seeking to exclude the Tavks 
and establish their hegemony in the Balkans and the Straits. 
They met the strong counter-pressure of Britain, fearful i: 
the sea route to India, and of Austria, anxious to extend its own 
control in the Balkans. Thus when, after the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877, the Russian victory seemed to threaten the Turks’ 
position in the southern Balkans and even in the Straits, Britaia 
and the other European Powers met at Berlin in the summey 
of 1878 to compel the Russians to modify the Treaty of Sao 
Stefano and to restore a measure of sovereignty to the Subliri: 
Porte. The settlement reached at Berlin proved to be +: 
permanent, but by the turn of the century the Eastern Ques..." 
had changed its character. Russian pressure on the Bails: 
declined. The German Drang nach Osten took its place we! 
Russia’s desire for Constantinople seemed moderate in cont 
parison with Germany’s determination to reach Baghdad. 
Indeed, so much did the German menace eclipse Br'tain’s tradi- 
tional fear of Russia that the British Government was ready, a9 
a wartime bargaining counter, to promise Constantinople ta 
Russia. 
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The withdrawal of the Russians from the imperialist arena 
after the Revolution in 1917, the defeat and eclipse of Germany 
a year later, and, after Kemal Ataturk’s successful resistance, 
the departure of the British from Constantinople, gave Europe 
its first and only genuine respite from the Eastern Question ; 
but it was short-lived. The rise to power of the Nazis was the 
signal for the almost immediate revival of a “ forward” policy 
in Eastern Europe which, beginning by commercial penetra- 
tion, ended in 1941 with complete occupation. The German 
collapse in 1945 gave yet another twist to the political kaleido- 
scope in the Balkans. Russian power re-emerged, and with it 
the Eastern Question took on almost precisely the shape known 
and feared by Beaconsfield and Salisbury and Gladstone. 


. In 1945, the Russians enjoyed in Eastern Europe a position and 


influence such as had never been theirs before. They were in 
occupation of the whole area except for Greece. They were 
the only land Power left in Eastern Europe. Under these con- 
ditions, the temptation to revive the earlier expansive trend 
southwards must have appeared overwhelming, and the Russians 
did, in fact, give some signs that they were about to pursue a 
more active policy. 

Hints of the possibility appeared throughout the Balkan and 
East. Mediterranean arena. Tacit support was given to the 
Bulgarian claim for an outlet to the Agean and to Jugoslav 
determination to secure Trieste. There were hints that Russia 
would require a base in the Dodecanese as a condition of the 
return of the islands to Greece. The Treaty of Friendship with 
Turkey was denounced, and among the conditions for its 
renewal were the establishment of Russian military bases in the 
Straits and the cession of certain frontier districts to Russia. 
The breach was accompanied by a sudden intensification in 
the propaganda war against Turkey and the publication of 
Armenian and Georgian territorial claims. Finally, the Russians 
crowned a summer of growing alarm among their Allies by 
demanding at the London Conference a mandate for Tripoli- 
tania. When Mr Bevin accused them of “cutting across the 
throat of the British Empire,” the Eastern Question was back in 
the arena in almost precisely the form in which it had troubled 
the Chancelleries of Europe in 1878. 


* 


Ever since the opening of the London Conference in Septem- 
ber last year the Foreign Ministers’ debates have turned osten- 
sibly upon the drafting of treaties for Hitler’s satellites, but 
the underlying issue has been throughout the Eastern Ques- 
tion—the balance of pressure and counter-pressure in the 
Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. On points in which 
this issue was not involved—for instance, in the South Tirol, 
on the Franco-Italian frontier, in Transylvania—it has not been 
difficult to reach agreed decisions, even if the decisions have, 
in most cases, been the wrong ones. But on every issue touch- 
ing the balance of power in Eastern Europe and the Eastern 
Mediterranean the struggle has been arduous and bitter. The 
disposal of the Italian colonies was debated through three Con- 
ferences because the Western Powers would not accept a Russian 
mandate for Tripoli, and Russia equally refused to extend British 
holdings in the Eastern Mediterranean to include a mandate 
over Cyrenaica. It took four meetings to decide to transfer 
the Dodecanese to Greece because the Russians were still be- 
heved to be making reservations over the acquisition there of 
a Russian base. Italian reparations were hotly disputed, prin- 
cipally because Mr Bevin and Mr Byrnes saw in the Russian 
demand for reparations from current Italian production a plot 
to deflect Italian trade, and therefore Italian friendship, towards 
the East. The division of the Italian Navy was delayed by the 
Western Allies’ fear that the Russian Black Sea fleet’would be 
reinforced by too many modern battleships. And—worst dead- 
lock of all—neither side would budge for month after month on 
the question of Trieste, since the Russians feared that its trans- 
fer to Italy would weaken Russian influence in its economic 
hinterland, and the Western Powers feared that in Jugoslav 
hands it would put the final seal to a closed Russian-controlled 
economy in Eastern Europe. 

It cannot be pretended that cither side in the long-drawn-ou 
debates has displayed any idealism, any larger vision, any attempt 
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to raise peace-making above the level of the straightest clash of 
naked self-interest. In Paris, as in Berlin, sixty-eight years ago, 
the Powers have simply been leaning against each other to see 
who would give way first. And in Paris, as in Berlin, it is, on 
the whole, the Russians who have retreated. In Berlin, the 
decisive factor was the Russians’ realisation that unless they 
modified their demands on the Turks, the British, backed by 
European opinion, might be ready to fight. In Paris, in spite 
of the total disappearance of the Central Powers and the physical 
weakness of France, the balance of power is still roughly the 
same, since the United States has come in to fill, however tem- 
porarily, the European vacuum. The decisive factor at the 
present Conference may not be quite as extreme as at Berlin. 
Probably neither Great Britain nor the United States would go 
to war, say, for Trieste, but the risk of a complete breakdown 
in Allied co-operation, leading to a possible atomic struggle in 
which for the time being the Western Allies would enjoy pre- 
ponderant strength, has had the same deterrent effect. In 
Berlin, the Russians abandoned their support for a Greater 
Bulgaria, accepted an Austrian occupation of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, agreed to modifications of the new frontiers of Serbia and 
Montenegro, undertook to remove all their troops from the 
Balkans within a certain period and modified their frontier claims 
on Turkey in Asia Minor. It cannot be said that in 1946 the 
Russian retreat has been anywhere near so great. In 1878, they 
modified an existing treaty—San Stefano—which was already 
theirs. At Paris, their retreat has rather taken the form of ceas- 
ing to press claims which they had not yet made good. Never- 
theless, the sum of their concessions is important. They have 
abandoned their demand for a mandate over Tripolitania and 
agreed that the colonial settlement should be postponed a year, 
they have sanctioned without reservations the transfer of the 
Dodecanese to Greece, they have accepted a compromise both 
on the distribution of the Italian Navy and on reparations, they 
have also undertaken to withdraw from Bulgaria within a speci- 
fied time ; last of all, they have agreed to the creation of a “ free 
territory of Trieste” and to the frontier line proposed by the 
French. And, as a background to these concessions, they have 
considerably abated their war of nerves in Turkey and very little 
has been heard for some time of Russian claims on the Turkish 
frontier districts of Kars and Ardahan or of the ethnic aspira- 
tions of Georgians and Armenians. 


x 


What can be said of the settlement which is now to be con- 
sidered by the general Peace Conference? The most hopeful 
and most important thing about it is not perhaps its content, but 
the fact that it exists at all. The deadlock between the Powers 
was so long and so dreary and apparently so unbreakable that 
their ability finally to compromise, to keep open the channels 
of diplomacy and to remain, however nominally, united nations 
is a matter for some surprise and gratitude. The real 
obstacles to agreement are suspicion and fear and the direct 
clash of interest. The fact that the need to co-operate still 
takes precedence over all these gives some hope for a future in 
which many of the same fears and much the same clash of 
interest will continue to impede Europe’s stumbling advance 
towards peace. In particular, it is the only guarantee that the 
present compromise will last. If Russia wished to revive the 
old pressure, there is nothing in the settlement to prevent it. 


ceased to exercise restraint on the Jugoslavs. Bulgarian pres- 
sure on the Greek frontier might grow intolerable. The Russian 
claims against Turkey could be revived. The colonial issue, 
when it comes up next year, could be the excuse for a renewed 
collision between Britain and Russia. The hope that these possi- 
bilities will not be realised is based simply on the fact that on 
this occasion the Great Powers have been able to compromise 
and may be able to do so again. 
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asserted a certain independence of their own. Bulgaria turned 
away from Russia, the Serbs laid the foundations for the South 
Slav issue which finally undid the Austrian Empire, and all the 
Balkan nations combined to attempt the thing the Western 
Powers had tried to prevent—the expulsion of Turkish power 
from Europe. To-day, the Balkan states and Italy are power- 
less. It does not follow they will remain so. Italy, in par- 
ticular, is bound ultimately to react with some violence against a 
peace treaty which saddles the new Republic with a grave 
diplomatic defeat. It is not only a modification of Great Power 
policy that can upset the present delicate equilibrium of forces. 
It can be disturbed by upheavals in the smallest state. 

This instability is, in fact, the chief disadvantage of the kind 
of peace the Foreign Ministers are attempting to draft. A 
peace whose foundations are the counter-pressures of rival blocs 
and in which compromise has been secured enly because one 
bloc is rather more powerful than the other is in danger every 
time this balance of power is upset or modified. There is, 
perhaps, no reason why a rough modus vivendi should not be 
reached on the basis of preponderant Russian influence in 
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Eastern Europe and preponderant Western influence iv. the 
Eastern Mediterranean, with areas of genuine independence in 
Turkey, Italy and Western Europe. But, unhappily, this pattern 
—in itself not very satisfactory—depends upon a forbearan:¢ and 
a modesty of ambition for which European history gives iittle 
precedent. Nor does a peace based only om the balsive of 
power offer any growing points for genuine international co- 
operation. For nine months, the Powers have snarled at vac.) 
other over their respective bones. They have not examined 4 
single project on which they might co-operate. They have no’ 
asked themselves once whether their co-operation righ »u' 
secure a better life for the Powers of whose destinies they dis- 
pose. This combination of instability and negativism must giv. 
any welcome extended to the Foreign Ministers’ labours < 
rather dubious note. It is certainly good that they have com- 
promised, that they have preserved some shreds of unity and 
still prefer negotiation, however painful, to an open breach. But 
the outlook for the peace of the world will be poor indeed if 
the Great Powers can do no better in their future negotiations 
than barely fail to disagree. 


The Climate of Work 


MONG the various reports and conferences which have 
kept industrial relations in the limelight in recent months 

the most illuminating was certainly the Report of the Cotton 
Working Party. The clash between the Minority of the Work- 
ing Party and the four trade unionist members of the Majority 
presented the whole current problem of industrial relations in 
a nutshell. The Minority claimed that free enterprise was 
likely to work far more efficiently under conditions of full 
employment than it did in the years of depression, and that 
much of the interference with the competitive system proposed 
by the Majority was therefore superfluous. The four trade 
unionists replied in their explanatory memorandum that even 
in the new conditions most cotton employers could not be 
trusted to be reasonably far-sighted and enterprising. They 
asked for definite guarantees that the industry would in 
fact be brought up to date; and they charged the employer 
members of the Minority with unwillingness to co-operate 
in a planned policy of reconstruction, and with aiming at 
enforcing control of wages while profits were left free to rise. 
If the employers insisted on laisser-faire, they for their part 
would press the case for nationalisation. j 
As usual, both sides were largely right. On the one hand, it is 

a fact that free competition may well prove able to deliver the 
goods more efficiently under full employment than in the con- 
ditions of the *twenties or "thirties. Whether or not it does so 
depends on the degree of enterprise (or lack of enterprisc) 


shown by British business men ; but it can at least be said that 
free enterprise will have a much better chance to prove itself 
in the near future than it has had since 1914. But, on the other 
hand, it is also clear that, precisely because of full employment, 
far-reaching concessions will have to be made to the labour 
point of view. The moral fervour which has gathered around 
the idea of full employment has been due as much as anything 
to the hope that, with labour acquiring scarcity value, workers 
would be able to insist on reasonable assurances about their own 
treatment and the general policy of their industries; and in 
the trade union view the time for. pressing these claims to a new 
status for labour has now come. 

It is important not to confuse this case with demands for 
workers’ control. Slightly less than half the insured workers 
in industry are members of trade unions, and of this number 
only twenty per cent are active. Even among the twenty 
per cent, the demand for anything deserving the name of 
workers’ control is confined to a minority. What the remaining 
ninety-odd per cent require is a guarantee that industry is travel- 
ling along the right track to the right destination, and that they 
personally are working in the right place, under the’ right leader- 
ship, and with the right tools and conditions. Vague general 
assurances that free enterprise will work out well enough in 
the long run will not be accepted. What is needed to build up 
confidence in the management of industry is a practice of 
regular and detailed review of the policy of individual firms and 
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industries, based on full disclosure of the relevant information, 
and backed with adequate oppo.tunities for mdividual workers 
and their elected representatives to put their po.nt ot view and 
satisfy themselves tnat policy 1s working Oui as it should. 

The problem is to provide the machinery for do.ng ail tals 
without unduly interfering with the mechanism of private enter- 
prise. The penalty for fauung to solve it may be severe ; for even 
a comparatively mild failure, consisting merely in leaving indus- 
trial relations as they are, would do a great deal ever the next 
few years to prevent the urgently needed rise in productivity 
and to increase political suspicion. 

There are, of course, other methods of enforcing hard work. 
It was pointed out in an article on “ The Carrot and the Stic 
two weeks ago that far too little use is. now being made of the 
traditional incentives of real rewards for effort and of the tradi- 
tional sanction of unemployment for slackness. But it must be 
recognised that there are both political and economic limits to 
what can be achieved by measures of this kind. The 5 per cent 
of unemployment suggested by The Economist as the target for 
a full employment policy is probably the highest figure likely 
to be politically tolerable ; but it is only half as high as the 
average rate of unemployment in the boom years of 1929 and 
1937. Unemployment on this scale would not depart far from 
Lord Beveridge’s principle that there should be more jobs vacant 
than unemployed men to fill them; it need offer no threat oi 
prolonged unemployment to any reasonably competent worker. 
The use of wage-incentives is limited in a similar way by the 
fact that no one to-day will tolerate wages and social insurance 
benefits on the level which left a third of all Bristol families 
in 1937 in “ insufficiency ” or acute poverty. While politics ‘ets 
the lower limit, economics sets the upper ; given the minimum 
wage, the size and distribution of the national income restrict 
the scope for widening wage-differentials. Opportunities for 
increasing financial incentives in industry are probably easier 
to find to-day in the field of taxation policy than of wages. 


* 


In any case, the effectiveness of the carrot and the stick— 
the response of workers to a given incentiv prin- 
cipally on what might be called the climate of work. Cash 
incentives and the threat of dismissal are effective in enforcing 
hard work only up to a certain level. Efforts beyond the 
“ ceiling” have to be called forth by public opinion acting on 
the pride or conscience of individual workers ; public opinion, 
in this case, being first and foremost the opinion of the smali 
group with which a man comes into close contact in the course 
of his daily work. The height of the ceiling itself depends on 
public opinion in the same group. The ic investigations 
at the Western Electric Company’s Hawthorn works, which 
laid the foundation for so much of modern management theory, 
showed how group opinion tends to fix the ceiling of effort, 
even in a “ good ” firm and a prosperous period, well below the 
level of what is humanly and technically possible. Group 
opinion can be encouraged to develop, as they went on to 
demonstrate, so as to break through the ceiling and reach higher 
levels of effort ; on the other hand, they also showed how the 
ceiling was-actually lowered through the reaction on. public 
opinion of the threat of mass unemployment in the early 
thirties. Quite clearly, the mental climate surrounding work 
must be the main point of attack in any drive to promote greater 
efforts on the part of the reasonably competent and conscientious 
worker. 

Great Britain is here at a definite disadvantage in comparison 
with Russia or the United States. The American worker, in 
spite of the superficial flurry of strikes and unrest, is still con- 
vinced of the connection between hard work and high wages 
learnt in the great days of free enterprise. The Russian worker 
has been assigned a definite place in a nationally approved plan. 
American and Russian alike feel a real pride in the achievements 
of respectively the leading capitalist and the leading socialist 
industry of the world. The British worker tends to be betwixt 
and between. The old reliance on free private enterprise and 
pride in the achievements of British industry have been largely 
talked out of him, while the planners have not yet offered him 
any convincing alternative. It is not surprising to find, as a 
result, the suspicious and unco-operative attitude illustrated in 
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the Explanatory Memorandum on the Cotton Working Party's 
report. It is this, above all, that makes the creation of a new 
framework of industrial relations particularly urgent in this 
country. 

The attempt to build up a system of industrial relations 
consistent equally with free enterprise and with mecting the 
reasonable claims of labour will have to proceed along four or 
five main lines. The first and most essential step is of course to 
promote an effective and as nearly as possible fool-proof policy 
for full employment. There can be no hope of genuinely co- 
operative industrial relations so long as they are bedevilled with 
the spectre of Marx’s “ reserve army ” of unemployed. 

Secondly, it is necessary to grasp firmly the twin nettles of 
wages and profits policy. A wages policy is needed both in the 
interests of national finance and to ensure the right distribution 
of labour between industries ; but it is politically impossible 
without a policy for profits. A profits policy is in any case 
essential if the full support of labour is to be obtained for all-out 
production. A vague feeling that the marginal pound goes as 
unearned increment into the pocket of an absentee shareholder 
is one of the main influences fixing the “ ceiling ” of workers’ 
effort. Basically, the aim of profits policy must be to give the 
worker good reason to believe that dividends represent nothing 
more than payment for value received. The Labour movement 
is ready to recognise the value of the really vital part of profits 
that stays in the business to buttress it against misfortune and to 
build up its strength ; but it is not so easy to satisfy where the 
distribution of dividends is concerned. 

Thirdly, far more light needs to be thrown on every aspect 
of industry. What is the home and export target for each firm 
and trade? Clearly defined objectives, fully understood by all 
ranks, are as essential in industrial as in military policy ; their 
absence since the end of the war has been a definite brake on 
production. More light is also needed on the way in which 
policy works out in practice, particularly as it affects costs and 
financial results. The astonishing lack of information of this 
kind has been emphasised by the two first Working Party 
reports, It needs to be remedied equally for the sake ae 
trial efficiency and in order to clear away the taint of conspiracy 
which far too many Labour leaders still tend to attach to private 
enterprise. 

Fourthly, relations within individual works need to be over- 
hauled. It is a commonplace to-day among management experts 
that comparatively few firms organise the contacts between 
managerial and supervisory staffs and their workers to the best 
advantage. This is the key-point in the whole system of indus- 
trial relations ; it is useless to expect enthusiasm or team-work 
in industry unless at the ground level workers are treated as 
responsible human beings. The main problem is to improve 
informal contacts in the course of ordinary work ; the great 
need is for better training in personnel matters for staff at all 
levels. A review of the recent progress—or lack of progreat-rot 
Joint Production Committees and similar machinery for more 
formal contacts should also lead to useful results. 

Finally, the Labour movement might wel! consider an over- 
haul of its own machinery. There is reason to think that the 
frequent lack of contact between the ordinary worker and the 
higher levels of Government and union policy is due mainly 
to the weakness of the middle and lower grades of the union 
hierarchy. Whatever the truth of this ‘particular suggestion, it 
is clear that a review of the inery and staffing of the trade 
union movement is long overdue. "So also—though in this 
case. there are welcome signs of progréss—is an overhaul of 
trade union ideology. Let the unions afgue as they will over 
the division of the product of industry, provided only that they 
cone tt the first essential is to maximise the output to 


Each of these groups of problems raises a variety of issues, 
some of them of far-reaching importance. It is intended to deal 


with them separately in a series of articles over the next few 
weeks. Even under full employment no one imagines 2 
few immediate measures will bring about the millenium in 
industrial relations ; there is far too much history to be forgotten, 
and too much sheer ignorance and lack of training and experience 
to be overcome. But it is important at least to ensure the 
quickest aad best possible start along the right road. 
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€. 
Palestine 


HE days which have passed since the British authorities ir 

Palestine took strong action to suppress Jewish terrorism 
have shed no new light on the impossible and inextricable 
problem of producing a settlement in Palestine. The news from 
Palestine itself is too meagre to show whether or not the Britisn 
Army’s violent intervention has achieved its object—to ham- 
string further Jewish violence by confiscating the illegal armies’ 
weapons and interning their leadership. 

The effect on Jewish opinion in Palestine, Great Britain and 
the United States is what mig’.c have been expected—a very 
great raising of emotional temperature and a charging of the 
problem with a new load of violent feeling. But there is no 
change of policy, for all Zionists are now committed to two 
objectives—one short term, the immediate entry of 100,000 
new immigrants from Europe, the other long term, the achieve- 
ment, by force or by evolution, of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
All that has occurred since the arrest of the Jewish leaders has 
been the exasperation of opinion among the Jews and a further 
transfer of their animus from the Arabs to the British. It is 
true that such responsible Jewish leaders as Dr Weizmann have 
behaved with admirable restraint, and not all American Jews 
have been stampeded into violent opposition to the loan to 
Britain. But not even the release of the members of the 
Jewish Agency will completely calm a sensitive and unstable 
Jewish public opinion which received, on June 30th, a rude and 
lasting shock. Jewish emotions will continue to remain at fever 
pitch—a fact which contributes noth'ng to a solution of the 
Palestine problem, but only creates an atmosphere in which 
solutions become all the more difficult to achieve. 

Nor on the Arab side has any new situation developed. The 
findings of the Moslem leaders at the Bloudan Conference, pub- 
lished this week, simply reiterate the Arab view that, in general, 
the outside world should play its part in solving the tragic 
problem of European Jewry, and that, in particular, the Arabs 
cannot accept the recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Report. They reject further Jewish immigration since the Arab 
proportion of the Palestinian population has already fallen from 
87 per cent to 69 per cent, and if it were to fall further their 
majority would be imperilled. They also reject the Com- 
mittee’s proposal that Palestine should be neither Jewish nor 
Arab, on the ground that this provision would prevent a con- 
stitutional regime from exercising majority rule. The implica- 
tion of these reactions is obvious. The Arabs demand that 
Palestine should be an Arab state. Since the Jews on their side 
demand that Palestine should be a Jewish state, the deadlock 
between the two is absolute. 

There has also been no change in American policy. Presi- 
dent Truman has reiterated his insistence that the 100,000 cer- 
tificates should be issued at once, and has also offered to supply 
the finance and the transport to bring the immigrants from 
Europe. But neither the President nor any leader—responsible 
or irresponsible—of American public opinion has given any 
indication that he realises the wider difficulties of implementing 
the demand for a large and immediate immigration, or is pre- 
pared to share the expense of doing so, in money and possibly 
in soldiers’ lives, with the British Government. 

This then is the ed background of the British Govern- 
ment’s dilemma. In the whole complex of the Jewish problem 
only two new factors have appeared and neither simplifies the 
Government’s task. One is the decision, taken some time ago, 
but now coming to the fore as a result of the British decision 
‘tO evacuate , to build a major military base in southern 
Palestine. British imperial strategy has thus become very much 
more closely linked with Palestine than ever before, and at the 
same time the British authorities have ceased, in the. full sense 
of the term, to be “ disinterested.” The other new feature is 
that the strong action taken against the Jews in Palestine and 
the violent emotional reaction of the Jewish world have made 
more people than usual aware of the Palestine problem ; as a 
result, strong appeals are being made to the Government to 
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Dilemma 


make an early statement of British policy. Only such a statement, 
it is maintained, could calm the present uproar and lay the 
foundations for a resolution of the deadiock. The Government’s 
critics are probably right. A statement of policy would be 
desirable, but there are two reasons why an immediate state- 
ment, if it is to be decisive, is out of the question. The first is 
that no commitments should be undertaken until the extent 
of American co-operation has been established. The Anglo- 
American negotiations opening in London this week should not 
be prejudged by a hasty British decision on policy. The second 
reason is more fundamental. Since nothing »as changed in the 
Palestine situation save for the addition of one complicating factor 
—the British base—it is if anything harder than ever to suggest 
a solution. An early statement by Britain, or by America and 
Britain jointly is certainly advisable. But what should it say? 


* 


If the two extreme possibilities—the creation of either a 
Jewish or an Arab state in the whole of Palestine—are ruled 
out, three policies appear to be open to the British Government. 
The first is to accept the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Report and to continue British mandatory rule for a 
further unspecified period, seeking at the same time to win 
Jewish support by continued immigration and Arab acquiescence 
by an ambitious economic programme to raise the living 
standards of the Arabs, fimanced by regular or special taxation 
of which the Jews would inevitably pay a large part. The 
difficulty about this policy lies in its cost in men and money. 
Both Arab and Jew demand independence and, denied all 
prospect of it, they would almost certainly need the super- 
vision of a large well-armed garrison. Nor are the proposed 
baits very seductive. Jewish immigration could not be un- 
limited, and there is little reason to suppose the Jews would 
be content with a limited right of entry. On the Arab side, 
quite apart from the very great expense of raising Arab living 
standards, there is little in the recent history of the Middle 
East to suggest that a well fed, well educated and well paid Arab 
is less nationalistic than an illiterate fellah. On the contrary, Arab 
nationalism looks to the middle classes for leadership. 

Above all, a continuance of the mandate would cont:nue the 
conditions of the last twenty years, under which Jew and Arab 
and American call the tune while the British pay the piper. 
Only under one condition could the policy of continuing the 
mandate reasonably be considered by the British—if the 
Americans were prepared to share the cost. to provide capital, 
and possibly (although this would have to hedged with every 
possible guarantee of impartiality), to share in the work of 
garrisoning and policing. Yet even a measure of American 
participation would not change the policy of continuing the 
mandate from a bad to a healthy one. A condominium is of all 
types of administration one of the most difficult to practise. At 
the same time, the continuation of the mandate under either 
British or joint control would have disastrous effects on the 
peoples of the mandate. Neither Arab nor Jew would be granted 
real responsibility for running their community. Both would 
still be able to evade the consequences of irresponsible action. 
Neither would be ready for independence when the remot= day 
dawned. The fact that under either a British or a British- 
American mandate the new military base would be less difficult 
to maintain and administer is the only argument to offset the 
disadvantages of a continued mandate. 

A second possible policy would be to attempt to persuade the 
local peoples to solve their own communal problem and to pro- 
duce a Government to which power can be transferred, This 
policy envisages the end of the mandate by agreement, the Jews 
and Arabs then combining to form a Palestinian government 
and administration under which, either on a cantonal system or 
as a miniature federation, or by any other workable compromise, 
Arab and Jew would be able to live peacefully side by side. The 
bait would be full freedom and the withdrawal of the British 
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within a certain specified time, and the underlying hope would 
be that the pressure of responsibility would induce both sides 
to adopt a reasonable compromise and settle to the task of work- 
ing together in a single community. Yet it seems the height 
of optimism to hope that the mere promised departure of the 
Mandatory Power would persuade the Arabs and the Jews w 
compose their differences. Both seem committed to-day on the 
one hand to majority rule and on the other either to remaining 
or to becoming that majority. Reasonable compromises on the 
communal issue are confined to such tiny groups as Dr 
Magnues’s Ihud. Even if the British Government took the 
cynical view that once it had withdrawn, bloodshed and civil 
war in Palestine would not be its concern, would it, in fact, be 
able to v.ithdraw? The chances are that not even for six months 
could it secure a native Palestinian administration to which to 
transfer its power. A straight evacuation would therefore be cut 
of the question. 


* 


It is the bleakness of the outlook for an agreed solution 
that has led many people to the reluctant conclusion that 
partition under one or another form is the only solution. It 
is true that the frontiers of such a divided Palestine present 
insuperable difficulties and that the distribution of Jewish and 
Arab settlement is inextricably intertwined—so much so that 
both the Peel Report of 1937 and the recent Anglo-American 
Commission dismissed the scheme as impracticable. Yet the 
impracticable may be the only solution when every other alterna- 
tive is not so much impracticable as impossible. The argument 
for partition is quite simply that while the desire of both sides 
for independent self-government would be satisfied, its realisa- 


. ton would not plunge both into communal! conflict. It can 


further be argued that if Britain retained the area of its military 
base, the presence of British forces in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood would be a guarantee both that the frontier would be 
maintained and the rights of the not inconsiderable minoritiies 
remaining on either side of it would be safeguarded. 


Yet no one can be happy about the prospects of partition. 
Political and economic, stagnation seem the certain fate of the 
midget states partition would create. The hope that Palestine’s 
Arab neighbours—Syria, Transjordan and Lebanon—would 
move in the direction of a federal Greater Syria, in which a single 
or a partitioned Palestine could fit, shows little sign of being 
realised. A more moderate degree of integration might, however, 


Outlook for 


N Tuesday afternoon, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies gave the House of Commons an account of the 
Labour Government’s first eleven months of stewardship of the 


_ Colonies. Mr Hall was able to review a series of significant 


advances in colonial affairs, from constitutional reform spread 
over the whole colonia] empire to improvements in the recruit- 
ment, training and working conditions of the Colonial Service. 
Most of these improvements, as the Secretary of State conceded, 
have been the fructification of ideas and policies conceived, and 
in some cases partially carried out, by the Coalition. Owing 
to this continuity of policy, and to the fact that the Labour 
Government has not been able to make any ostentatious ges- 
tures to show that they have made a break with what is termed 
oo Se ne ee Seer 
onies in recent months met by deepening suspicion 
among colonial peoples. Continuity of policy appears to many 
as dalliance with imperial exploitation, and coloured people 
generally see a strange inconsistency between the somewhat 
sweeping promises of the Labour Party when in opposition 
and its careful empirical attitude now the party is in power. 
cea re is given not only because the broad issues 
coloni icy ate now raised above party politics, but 
because the Come Office, having in recent years been led to do 
the right things, persists in doing them the wrong way. Particu- 
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be achieved by attempti apply to Palestine the experiment 
which is eo be wen for India. The essence of the 
Indian scheme is that while a very large measure of autonomy 
is given fo states Or groups of states at a lower level, at the 
highest level, the different communal groups meet on a basis 
of equality to exercise a narrow list of “reserved powers ” 
which are indispensable if the unity of the whole is to be main- 
tained. Here at the centre there is no majority rule, and it 
is hoped that the weight of common interest and responsibility 
will make agreed solutions the rule. In Palestine, too, a similar 
experiment could perhaps be made. Local cantons, “ states ” 
or federal units would enjoy wide autonomy, but a central 
government composed first of Jews, Arabs and the Mandatory 
Power, and later only of Jews and Arabs, might retain such 
“reserved powers” as foreign policy, defence and national 
economic planning. This would differ from the normal fedeza- 
tion, to repeat, by the deliberate exclusion of majority rule at 
the centre. Admittedly, the allotting of powers would be 
exceptionally difficult. Under whose. authority, for instance, 
would immigration be brought? Yet some such central body 
seems essential when it is remembered that most of the 
economic projects—irrigration schemes in particular—which 
are necessary to raise the area’s living standards would not oniv 
straddle any potential Arab-Jewish frontier, but would overstep 
the frontiers of Palestine itself. 

If the political disadvantages of every other solution slightly 
incline the balance of advantage towards a policy of partition, 
this is not due to any inherent virtue in the policy itself. Un- 
less it were integrated in a wider scheme—a doubtful possi- 
bility—it would be geographically complex, politically cumber- 
some and economically retrograde. Neither Arab nor Jew 
would accept it willingly, and “equality of dissatisfaction ” is 
the most it could hope to achieve, It is precisely the hopelessiy 
unsatisfactory nature of all compromise solutions for Palestine 
that makes the British Government’s task so obdurate. There 
is nO easy way out. There is no magic formula which car 
mollify the disappointed Zionist, the recalcitrant Arab and he 
irresponsible American politician. For this reason alone, 
it is difficult for Mr Attlee and Mr Bevin to give the immediate 
answer for which their critics press. Yet the critics have at 
least this measure of reason on their side. Nothing is gained 
by the passage of time. Continued uncertainty breeds growing 
irresponsibility. If the Government can make up its mind, 
the more speedily it does so the greater the chances for the 
policy upon which it decides. 


the Colonies 


larly, it does not enjoy the complete trust of colonial people 
because it fails to take them into its confidence, or to give a clear 
indication that it regards self-government in the long run as 
more important than merely efficient government. 

_ In arguing for a clear, consistent line of policy, however, it 
is easy to over-simplify the issues. Despite the large measure 
of autocratic control over colonial territories vested in the Secre- 
tary of State, he is in few matters entirely master in his own 
house. The scope of financial aid for the Colonies, for which 
the Secretary of State can > 18 very much dependent on 
the degree of interest the British electorate is considered to 
have in colonial ques in, issues of trade and trustec- 
ship involve negotiations and ining with interests outside 
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Colonial troops is going well on the whole. This opinion is 
partly based on the anticipation that the great majority of re- 
turned ex-Servicemen will be anxious to return to their old life 
on the land. This may be so. But the minority who seek 
clerical or manual work in the towns are going to exercise an 
influence on colonial communities out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Many can now read and write English who could 
not before. A substantial number have learned a trade they will 
wish to: pursue in civilian life. It is of the utmost importance to 
the smooth evolution of the societies in which they live that these 
men should be absorbed in congenial employment. If they are 
not, they may well harbour a resentment which will prove 
infectious. Intensive efforts are still required to find supervisory 
staff in this country and the Dominions to help them to adapt 
their skill to civilian requirements and to foster the colonies’ 
industrial potential and so provide employment. 

Of all. the recent political reforms, none has aroused more 
controversy than the proposed Malayan Union. After its initial 
hustle to lay the foundations of a progressive political unit in 
Malaya while the situation in the Malay States was still fluid 
after the Japanese occupation, the Government is now proceed- 
ing with caution. Efforts are apparently being made to find a 
formula within the scheme for a Malayan Union that will meet 
the criticisms of the Sultans. An equally cautious attitude is being 
adopted towards constitutional changes in Sarawak and North 
Borneo, where interim political machinery is to be set up until 
final decisions on their future constitutions involving “ full 
consideration and consultation with ail the interests concerned ” 
have been taken. Malaya has been a typical instance of pursuing 
the right policy with cumbersome, out-of-date machinery. Doc- 
trinaire considerations in London have outweighed the opinion 
of those experienced in Malayan conditions and the local popula- 
tion. This has been due to lack of means of contacting opinion 
8,coo miles away rather than to a desire to ignore it. But Malaya 
should be a lesson for the future on how not to put over 
constitutional reforms, There were, indeed, indications in the 
Secretary of State’s review that the need to find some way of 
bringing these adolescent, hypersensitive colonial peoples into 
‘closer co-operation to work out their destiny is better appreciated 
now than it was a few months ago. 


* 


During the war much was heard of the possibilities of regional 
associations among Colonies, which had obvious advantages in 
wartime, when military and economic resources had to be pooled. 
In the cold light of peace some of the arguments in favour of 
close association appear less persuasive. But the Government 
is evidently in favour of continuing to encourage them, where 
they can be proved useful, or are sponsored from colonial sources. 
It is well known that these associations are not popular with 
Governors. They are apt to interfere with what the latter con- 
sider their own special provinces of formulating or moulding 
policies and of controlling the colonial Government departments 
which implement them. Nevertheless, the Regional Councils 
may yet prove an important link in the chain of colonial admini- 
stration. They can assist in standardising administrative practice 
among groups of Colonies, in pooling ideas, technical informa- 
tion and particularly technical staff which might be beyond the 
means of any one Colony to support from limited revenues. The 
Colonies’ progress towards self-government need in no way be 
impeded by them. 

The British Government’s decision to place the mandated 
territories in Africa—Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons 
—under the trusteeship system established in the United 
Nations Charter has already been embodied in the draft trustee- 
ship proposals for Tanganyika and circulated to Powers directly 
interested. To the observer, this trusteeship policy involves 
three sets of problems. The first is to find a formula which 
can be operated to the advantage of the people of the territory. 
The second is to make the formula adaptable to the need for 
the administering authority to maintain order and good adminis- 
tration while remaining answerable fo. its actions to the United 
Nations, And the third is to ade + ther colonial Powers that 
Motives are disinterested. e third issue arises in the case 


of Togoland and the Cameroons, parts of which are under 
French mandate. Conferences have now been held with repre- 
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sentatives of the French Ministry of Overseas France and of the 
Belgian Colonial Office. It is hoped to exchange officers in train- 
ing between the British and French Colonial Services, starting 
next summer. The early circulation of draft proposals to 
Powers directly interested in the African mandates, the decision 
to take account of the opinions of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories themselves, and the initiation of conferences among in- 
terested colonial Powers should go a long way towards ensuring 
an orderly, informed discussion of the trusteeship question at 
the United Nations’ meeting in September. 

No one will quarrel with the Secretary of State’s emphasis 
on the poverty of the colonial people. To raise the standard of 
living, progress in education, in public health, social reform 
and political and economic development must play inter- 
related réles. Mr Hall considers that the cause of poverty is 
to a small extent the maldistribution of profits, but mainly 
the low productivity of the colonial peoples. Outside assist- 
ance can be brought to bear on the latter by improving the 
marketing of colonial products. Various measures to insulate 
producers from the consequences of violent world price fluctua- 
tions, including bulk buying and selling arrangements, price 
stabilisation funds and co-operative selling systems are still 
under examination. Colonial preferences will remain, pending 


the forthcoming international trade discussions. Insurance: _ 


funds are to be set up for sugar and bananas, both of which are 
particularly liable to the effects of climatic disturbances. Con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies and co-operative marketing 
organisations are to be encouraged. Finally, the provision of 
basic services by colonial governments, such as communica- 
tions, water and power supplies and technical services, are to 
bg further developed. 

To assist in pursuing this policy a Colonial Economic and 
Development Council with wide terms of reference is to be 
appointed. At the same time the economic side of the Colonial 
Office is to be reorganised, the present economic section split- 
ting into two divisions, one dealing with Trade and Communi- 
cations and the other with Development. As was pointed out 
in the debate, the new Council and administrative set-up can 
perform a valuable function in advising on the broad principles 
of planning and examining complete integrated schemes for the 
Colonies, leaving the territories themselves to work out the 
details and build up their development schemes into coherent 


programmes. 
7 


Such, in outline, is to be the line of advance for the Colonies 
in the proximate future and the reformed machinery for carry- 
ing it out. Comment was passed in the debate on its patch- 
work appearance. But no really constructive suggestions were 
offered for improving upon it. Granted that fuller informa- 
tion on marketing proposals must await the international 
trade discussions later this year, there is indeed little to add 
at this stage. It is generally agreed now, both in and out of 
Parliament, that economic development of the Colonies is 
fundamental to political advancement, and therefore more 
urgent. It is also a more intricate problem. Not only does it 
involve compromise with interests outside the Empire, but the 
precise nature of the problem is not at all clear. This Govern- 
ment, as the Coalition before it, has had to base its colonial 
development policy on the anticipation that assistance to the 
Colonies at key points from the £120 million available over 
the next ten years under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, plus such assistance as they can afford from their own 
accumulated reserves, will be sufficient to generate economic 
activity and help to raise colonial labour’s productivity. This 
informed guess may yet be wrong, and it behoves the Govern- 
ment to consider carefully the implications of this both on the 
British taxpayer and the colonial peoples. 

The next twelve months may well be crucial for the political 
and economic well-being of British colonial territories. In the 
Colonies it must be a period of patience and confidence in their 
capacity to make the most of new opportunities. In this 
country it must be a time for increasing appreciation of the 
responsibilities of Empire and for taking every possible step 
to ensure that British motives are not misjudged either in the 
Colonies or abroad. 
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NOTES 


Germany Under Discussion 


The opening salvo in the Foreign Ministers’ discussion of 
Germany was fired by Mr Molotov, and his statement may very 
well prove to be the agenda of the discussions. In spite of the 
rather belligerent tone in which he made his case, most of his 
points are ones on which Allied unity should not be too difficult 
to achieve. Mr Byrnes has already said that he sees no objection 
in principle to extending the 25-year Treaty against German 
rearmament to a period of 40 years. Nor can there be any 
quarrel with Mr Molotov’s plea for complete disarmament. As 
soon as the Russians agree to an Allied Commission of Inquiry 
to cover not only military establishments but also munitions 
factories, a regular system of inspection can probably be set in 
motion. The Russian insistence on de-Nazification may mect 
more serious opposition—not in principle, but in practice. 

But the real ergument between the Powers centres on the 
Potsdam Agreement. On one point, it may be possible to secure 
a new and more sensible settlement. British, and to a lesser 
extent American, critics have long been fretting at the restric- 
tionism inherent in the plan for the level of German industry. 
Hitherto the Russians have seemed the chief supporters of the 
decision to cut down German industry now and keep it cut 
indefinitely. However, at the Paris discussions this week, Mr 
Molotov’s very interesting and important hint of his readiness to 
reconsider the plan for the level of industry once the present 
agreements have been fulfilled, throws a gleam of light on the 
uniformly bleak industrial future hitherto heid out to the German 


people. 
* 


But on other clauses of the Potsdam Agreement there seems to 
be some danger of complete deadlack between Russia and its 
Allies. Mr Molotov puts his emphasis on the reparations clauses 
of Potsdam, accuses the Western Allies of failing to fulfil its 
provisions, and demands a new, supplementary agreement 10 
clarify the reparations clauses of the earlier statute. His colleagues 
were surprised whea he ‘stated that the Russian demand for 
reparations to the tune of £2,500,000,000 had been accepted at 
Potsdam, and perturbed when he added that he expected to 
teceive some of this sum not in deliveries of plant but from 
current German production ‘The Potsdam Agreements are vague 


on this point, but certainly there has been a widespread im- 


pression that Potsdam limited reparations to the removal of 
industrial plant. 
Mr Bevin or Mr Byrnes, on the other hand, put their chief 
emphasis on the clause in the Potsdam agreements guaranteeing 
the economic unity of Germany. They complain that the zonal 
divisions are invoiving them in heavy expense which is not equit- 
ably shared by all the occupying Powers. They claim that if the 
productive resources of all zones were divided equitably, and all 
surpluses were made available to other zones, and reparations in 
goods and materials taken only when no other zone had a deficit, 
the cost to the British and American taxpayer would be con- 
siderably reduced. They feel that their zones are “ deficit ” zones, 
while food and goods are being exported eastwards from the 
Russian zone. The restoration of economic unity would, they 
believe, revive some balance between the agricultural east and 
industrial west. Their point of view, although optimistic, and, 
in the long run economically dubious, is in present conditions 
understandable; but Russian claims to reparations out of current 
production create new difficulties. Mr Bevin wishes reparations 
to come last in the queue, after the German trade deficit has been 
overcome, whereas—if Marshal Sokolovsky is to be believed— 
current Russian practice this year has been to earmark for repara- 
tion 1§ per cent of the total production of its own zone, irrespec- 
tive of deficits elsewhere. The Byrnes-Bevin Plan, with its 
insistence on a united import and export policy would curtail 
Russia’s present reparations from current German production. 
Agreement may, however, be possible, for the British and 
Americans will certainly continue to hold up reparations in plant 
until agreement is reached and the Russians are thus under some 
economic pressure to find a compromise. Another factor favour- 
able to the Anglo-American plan is M Bidault’s abandonment of 
French opposition to ecunomic ceatralisation. The French Prime 
Minister entered the caveat that in conceding economic unity, 
France in no way modified its insistence upon the political 
separation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr and discussion on this 
point will certainly come up later in the conference, but in a 
day of surprises and mew departures, Mr Molotov added one 


——— 
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more to his quota by breaking Russia’s long silence on the western 
frontiers with the flat statement that Germany could not live, if 
the Ruhr were detached. 


* * x 


Vetoes and Procedures 


Ever since the first outlines of an international society began 
to be sketched in at San Francisco, the problem of the veto has 
hovered ominously over all attempts to formalise the relations be- 
tween the Powers. Its original conception represented an obviously 
sensible recognition of the fact that nothing in the machinery 


of international relations could coerce a Great Power in a major 


issue against its will, and that no sanctions—least of all military 
sanctions—could be imposed without the concurrence, or at least 
permission, of the Big . The Great Powers gave a general 
undertaking not to abuse the power of veto and, in all but the 
most vital matters, to allow majority voting to be the rule. 

Since San Francisco, various international bodies—in particular, 
the Security Council—have been in almost continuous session. 
A bewildering variety of disagreements—important and trivial— 
have come up, and on most of them, the Powers have divided 
themselves into two blocs, a majority voting with America 
and Britain and a minority voting with Russia. The Russians, 
unused in their internal political system to a direct challenge of 
this kind, have reacted ily, invoking the veto—particularly 
on the Spanish issue—to such a pitch as to reduce the Council’s 
proceedings to futility. The underlying Russian fear of being 
voted down has thus been strong enough to upset in the Russians’ 
mind a rational distinction between the vital and irrelevant. The 
latest case—the Russian attempt to veto the admission of Canada 
to the Security Council’s. discussions of the rules and procedures 
to govern the Atomic Commission—was simply negatived by the 
Council’s decision that the question was one of procedure, but 
Mr Gromyko did not accept the ruling, and Dr Evatt has proposed 
that the whole subject of the veto shall be discussed by th: 
General Assembly. 

Against this background of obstruction it is easier to under- 
stand the reasons for the three days’ delay and fractious boggling 
in Paris over questions of procedure for the forthcoming peace 
conference. Mr Molotov’s demand that the Great Powers should 
fix the procedure in advance was basically an attempt to prevent 
a free vote of the 21 nations from upsettiag compromises so 

ully reached by the Big Four. The opposition offered by 
_ Bevin and Mr Byrnes was based on the precisely contrary 
belief that some improvements might be introduced by majority 
voting. Both sides appear to have adopted rather extreme and 
hysterical attitudes—Mr Molotov accusing his colleagues of under- 
mining their joint decisions, Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin declarinz 
that Mr Molotov wished to reduce the peace conference to 2 
mere formality. In the event, the spirit of compromise was 
maintained. The Western Ministers accepted the desirability ot 
preparing an agreed procedure and adopted many of Mr Molotov’s 
suggestions. Mr Molotov, on his side, accepted the Conference’s 
right to change its procedure if it so decided. The struggle is 
thus postponed until such time as a major modification of the 
Paris agreements is proposed. 


® ® ® 


Tsaldaris in London 


The Greek Prime Minister is now in London, discussing with 
the British Government the general economic and political situa- 
tion in Greece. Mr Tsaldaris 1s extremely anxious to impress 
upon the British that his régime is a stable one and that political 
conditions are now approaching normality. It may be that the 
Premier himself is a democrat _who sees in a constitutional 
monarchy the best hope for securing settled conditions in Greece. 
But from recent developments it appears that the extreme right 
wing elements in his Party are exerting the utmost ure and 
have succeeded in ing the broad lines of policy. 

The Security Bill (discussed in detail in The Economist of 
June 29th) has been followed by a decree purging the civil services, 
universities and public institutions, under which any individual 
can be discharged not only for collaboration with the enemy and 
Participation in the revolution of December, 1944, but for “any 
activity against public order or for purposes directed against the 
State and the nation.” The report by the Director-General of 
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Unrra protesting against political discriminaticn in local distribu- 
tion of Unrra supplies also indicates the disquieting trend of 
affairs. 

M. Tsaldaris has given an assurance that the plebiscite, due to 
be held on September 1st, will be held “ under conditions guaran- 
teeing complete freedom” and that the actual procedure will be 
arranged in consultation with the Opposition parties, whose par- 
ticipation in the Government he is anxious to secure. But the 
terms of participation are not believed to be acceptable, at any rate 
to the Sophoulis Liberals. Instead of the straightforward referen- 
dum form adopted in Italy, a confusing system of voting is 
proposed which is too complicated for a country with such a high 
proportion of illiteracy. The parties of the EAM, including the 
Communists, intend to take part in the plebiscite—perhaps they 
regret their mistake in abstaining from the elections—but, even so, 
M. Tsaldaris believes tha: 70 per cent of the people will vote 
in favour of the King. 

The main purpose of the Greek’s visit is, however, economic. 
As an article on p. 56 shows, the national econemy is in a desperate 
state and the cessation of Unrra supplies at the end of the year 
will create formidable problems of relief and reconstruction this 
winter, 

* * * 


Pressure of Business 


This has been a heavy week in Parliament, and, in the atmo- 
sphere of summer weather, has certainly been a severe tax even 
on the most zealous of MPs. The House of Lords, too, has sat 
on five days instead of the usual three. On the other hand there 
has been considerable satisfaction in seeing the last, or almost the 
last, of a number of important Bills. By the end of the week all 
the major bills already on the stocks should have passed from the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords with the exception 
of the ‘National Health Service and Atomic Energy Bills. The 
former ended its Committee stage in a rush on July 3rd, when 
more than fifty Government amendments were agreed to in under 
ten minutes. Six Bills have been considered in the Commons 
this week—the final stages of the Civil Aviation and Cable and 
Wireless Bills, the Lords’ amendments of the Coal Nationalisation 
and Borrowing Bills, and, the remaining stages of the Diplomatic 
Privileges (Extensions) Bill. As no further major Bills would 
have time to run their course this session, members of Parliament 
must be beginning to see cracks of daylight ahead. 

In the House of Lords the first reading of the New Towns 
Bill was taken on Monday, but the major event of the week 
was the Committee stage of the National Insurance Bill, on 
which considerable excitement had been expected because of the 
Lords’ attitude towards the Friendly Societies. In the event this 
fell rather flat, as the amendment in favour of the societies was 
not pressed to a division. Two factors contributed to this resu!t: 
the first was the eloquence of the Lord Chancellor in stressing 
the administrative difficulties in bringing the Friendly Societies, 
who would only cover at most about one-third of those receiving 
sickness benefit, into the scheme; the second was fear of the 
opprobrium which would fall on the Upper House if by their 
amendment the Lords delayed the promised payment of increased 
old-age pensions in October. This increased payment is incor- 
porated in the Bill, and as the Government was adamant in its 
refusal to admit the Friendly Societies into the scheme the amend- 
ment would have prevented the Bill from passing into law this 
month. Their Lordships were not prepared to face that storm. 
So ends a battle in which sympathy and efficiency were the com- 
batants. Although The Economist has supported the side of 
efficiency, it has done so in full recognition of the loss in personal 
contact which may follow, unless the Government is very careful 
in training its new officials in the virtues of humanity. 


* * * 


New Towns on the Way 


The New Towns Bill has been passed by the Commons with 
almost unanimous approval. Certainly the main purpose of the 
Bill is excellent, and its details have been improved in standing 
cominittee through the co-operative attitude of Mr Silkin, whose 
agreement to hold a public local enquiry before determining 
the site of a new town is a welcome concession. Some removable 
injustices remain, notably the Government’s continued insistence 
on compensating landowners at 1939 prices, which are now much 
lower than current market values; but the main point that has 
merged is that public town-building will be a delicate and com- 
picated experiment, requiring new and freer administrative 

niques. 


To try to make the experiment work, Mr Silkin has been left a 
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Very considerable discretion. He will appoint on his own terms ail 
the members of che new town corporations. He will decide in 
what manner the corporations shall keep their accounts. He alone 
will pick the sites of the new towns. He can designate any size 
of area as the site of a nev: town, subject only to the obligation 
to complete purchases in the area, on demand, at the end of 
seven years. In default of other powers, to designate a large area 
may be the only way to prevent land speculation in the neigh- 
bourhood, but it will mean that farmers and others will suffer 
from unceftainiy, or alternatively that the responsibility of farm 

management will provide a headache for the corporations. 


It is therefore on the skill and initiative of Mr Silkin and his 
successors at the Ministry of Town and Country Planning that 
the success or failure of the venture depends. Mr Silkin himself 
has shown a nice appreciation of the many factors which should be 
taken into account. He is realistic enough to see that a new town 
must be placed where it will attract industry, key workers, and a 
wide range of citizens, even if this means putting it nearer to a 
large city than is desirable on town-planning theory. But, how- 
ever wide are his legal powers, much will depend in practice on 
whether he can persuade his Ministerial colleagues to furnish 
housing, industry and finance on a large enough scale for the 
new towns’ success. 


Planning Policy 


The New Towns Bill is in fact an acid test of the Govern- 
ment’s policy for physical planning. It is the first positive task 
to be entrusted to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
and it is one that cannot proceed in isolation. The building 
of new towns only makes sense as part of a general policy, 
which should properly have preceded it, for the distribution of 
industry and the control of land use. To take only one point— 
if some new towns, as planned, become agricultural centres, 
the decline of small market tcwns will be further accelerated. 
The creation of new towns should not be simply regarded as a 
useful way of decongesting large cities. It is essential that the 
urban exodus should be carefully and imaginatively integrated 
into rural life and that the advantages of industrial dispersal 
should be spread throughout the countryside The New Towns 
Bill is a first, not a last, instalment in implementing the general 


The Economist’s Bookshop 


A bookshop with the above (provisional) title 
will be opened in London in the autumn under 
the joint ownership of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (University of 
London) and of The Economist. It will be open 
to the public and will specialise in the literature 
of economics, of the other social sciences and of 
public affairs generally. It will pay particular 
attention to the supply of books from overseas 
countries and in foreign languages. 


Applications are invited for the post of Manager 
of this bookshop. A sound commercial know- 
ledge of the book trade and some experience of 
University requirements are essential. Some 
acquaintance with the social sciences is desirable 
but not necessary. Remuneration will be by 
salary plus a percentage of profits. Applications 
should state experience, give the names of 
referees and indicate the salary required. They 
should be addressed, not later than August 10th, 
to The Economist’s Bookshop, Ltd., c/o London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


The Economist’s Bookshop, when it has 
opened for business, will place its services at the 
disposal of readers of The Economist all over the 
world. Further announcements will be made in 
due course. 
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policy outlined in the Barlow, Uthwatt and Scott reports, and 
most of its unsatisfactory features are due to the fact that it 
is misplaced chronologically. Without a broad policy for dis- 
persal, without new legislation on land com tion and industrial 
distribution, without an overhaul of local—and probably central 
—governmental machinery, the integrated and balanced physical 
growth of town and country, of which the new town building is 
only one aspect, will not materialise. . 

Nevertheless, under existing circumstances, it is not only right 
but essential to make an immediate start on the new towns, in 
advance of framing a broader policy. In the London region, 
the green belt is already imperilled by urgent proposals for 
several large-scale housing schemes. Not all of these can be 
refused—the housing shortage is too desperate to wait on other 
plans maturing. Mr Silkin hopes to appoint corporations for 
developing Stevenage and several other towns—Crawley is to be 
the second—within a few months. He cannot be too quick about 
it, for it will in any case probably be a year now before the first 
bricks of the first new town can be laid. 


* x * 


Negotiations with Egypt 

Lord Stansgate has timed his return to Egypt to coincide with 
the withdrawal of British troops from Cairo Citadel and of British 
naval personnel from Alexandria harbour. He will now resume 
negotiations for the new Anglo-Egyptian treaty, although the 
word “resume” is almost a misnomer. Hitherto the two treaty 
delegations have held only one joint and formal meeting ; the rest 
of their parleys have been conducted at personal interviews and 
by long-range exchanges of proposals between Cairo and London. 
The stumbling block has been the diffieulty of agreeing upon the 
terms that are to replace article VII of the old treaty—the article 
defining specific British and Egyptian military commitments for 
for defence. On the one side, the British are intent on 
ensuring that their withdrawal shall not create a strategic vacuum, 
and that agreed provision shall be made for joint canal defence 
in the event of danger. Such provision obviously entails some 
definition of what constitutes danger and the definition of aggres- 
sion has for long been a notorious teaser. 


One the other side sit the Egyptians, determined to give no inch 
that could conceivably be converted into an ell. Sidky Pasha’s 
difficulties are great. He is subjected to three pressures. ‘The 
first is that of a public opinion as uninstructed as it is volatile 
and improvident—a public ready to shout “Help! Help!” in 
1936 ; “God bless our joint victory” in 1943, and “Down with 
Britain” in 1946. The second is that of a powerful opposition ; 
the Wafd is the strongest party in Egypt, has refused to join 
this treaty-making team, and would unseat Sidky Pasha if it saw 
its way clear to an election. The third pressure comes from 
members of Sidky’s own delegation, which is in many respects 
an awkward team. For instance, one of its members, Makram 
Ebeid Pasha, thought that it became him, during the lull in 
which Lord Stansgate sat in London and the Egyptian press 
ranted about “British insincerity”, to give an interview to an 
Egyptian illustrated weekly in which he stated that however 
badly the talks went, he would, of course, “do his duty as a 
negotiator to the end,” but that when the time came for signature 
his name would not be there. Any premier would find it difficult 
to stand firm on such shifting shingle. 


It seems that the delicate problem of defence will be settled 
by concession on both sides, leading to the formation of a joint 
defence board not unlike that which operates between Canada 
and the United States. The comparison, which is valid, may 
soften Egyptian susceptibilities about sovereignty. But even when 
agreement on this point is reached, completion of the negotiations 
may lie many weeks ahead. The problem of the Sudan is as yet 
untouched, and it remains to be seen whether the Egyptians will 
take the evacuation of the Citadel for what it is—a symbol of 
British good will—or whether they will misinterpret it as a sign 
of weakness, and therefore as a cue for new instransigence. 


* x * 


Potsdam and Austria 

The involved dispute over German assets in Austria, which 
the Russians have claimed for themselves as rue on the 
basis of the Potsdam agreement, was brough: to a head last 
week by an order issued by the Russian Commander in Austria, 
which declared all such “German assets” in the Russian zon 
to be Russian property. The industrial plant in qeenion 1 
“not to be removed to Russia but left on the spot and run as 
Russian property. A special Russian Committee has been set up 
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which is to function as a sort of management of the industries 
concerned. The Committee has been invested with power to 
issue shares, which suggests that its ultimate purpose is, in the 
Russian intention, to form a number of mixed, presumably 
Russo-Austrian, trade companies. It is known that for some time 
past the Russian occupying authorities have been pressing the 
Austrian Government for the creation of such companies; but 
that they had not met with much response on the part of 
Chancellor Fig] and his colleagues. The Russian coup is there- 
fore probably intended to put pressure on the Austrians. 

The turn which Russian policy has taken in Austria follows 
closely the pattern set in other Danubian countries, especially 
in Hungary and Rumania. Its redeeming feature is that it does 
not threaten to de-industrialise the country and to deprive the 
Austrian people of work. Nevertheless, the Russian plans have 
given rise to a widespread fear of Austria’s economic dependence 
on Russia. The Austrian Government has expressed that feeling 
in no uncertain terms and has thus encouraged the infuriated 
Russians to show their mailed fist. The Austrian leaders have 
hoped, not without some reason, that in their stand against the 
Russians they would be supported by the Western Powers. And, 
indeed, as a token of that support, the American and British 
Commanders in Austria have addressed letters to the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief which amount to a protest against the 
transfer of so-called German ass¢w, to Russian ownership. 

Ostensibly, the dispute is now centring on an exact definition 
of what is and what is not a German asset. In the years of the 
Nazi regime the Austrian economy was thoroughly infiltrated by 
German capital. The Russians now point out that the Germans 
did not always acquire Austrian property by force. They 
argue that only assets that had been sold to the Germans 
below their actual value should be returned to Austrians and 
be exempt from Russian claims. Assets transferred into Ger- 
man hands at their full price should, in the Russian view, be 
treated as definite German property and be liable to be trans- 
ferred as reparations to Russian ownership. In the terms of the 
Potsdam Agreement the Russian argument probably has some 
validity, but the field of controversy between the Western Powers 
and Russia has now widened so considerably that the Russian 
argument is almost irrelevant. It is not details but the validity 
of the whole agreement that is now under fire. 


x x * 
China Waits 


The Director-General of Unrra has now announced the sus- 
pension of Unrra supplies to China except for essential foodstuffs. 
China is charged with incapacity to distribute the goods, corrupt 
diversion into the black market and political discrimination against 
the Communist areas. This open condemnation of the existing 
we Levee by the eens head of an international 

m may Or may not ge the pros of an American 
loan on which the hopes of the Resanieanes ans centred. The 
Unrra move may strengthen the Left-wing opposition to the loan 
by its exposure of conditions which are certainly adverse 10 
China’s case as a borrower ; on the other hand, the injection of 
the Communist issue into the question of American aid to China 
may lead to a rally of “anti-Red” forces in support of a loan. 


The Washington Administration has apparently wished to make 
a loan conditional on a cessation of civil war and an agreement 
between the two parties, including the formation of a coalition 
government. But the Communists see no need to come to terms 
because their desire for an American loan is so much less than 
the Government’s. With their system of local rural self-sufficiency 
the Communists can do without it, but the Government, holding 
all the large commercial cities, cannot otherwise bring about an 
economic revival. Communist tactics, therefore, are to stall and 
to prevent the loan, if they can, by impressing on American 
opinion that it will be, in practice, aid for one side in a civil 
war. At the same time, the Communists are able to make a 
certain appeal to Chinese nationalist sentiment by the argument 
that a loan will mean a loss of China’s independence. 


’ only However, 
November is still some way off, and there is time for mamty tactical 
maneceuvres in the interval; So long as it 1s doubtful whether 
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the Government can get a loan, it will pay the Communists to 
be intransigent, but if it should become clear that Nanking will 
get a loan, whether there is a Government-Communist agreement 
or not, the Communists are unlikely to deprive themselves by a 
proud isolation of any opportunity of getting a cut of the cake. 


= * * 


Indonesian Deadlock 


In a speech at the ceremonial inauguration of the new 
Philippine Republic, General MacArthur deciaimed: “ Let history 
record this event in a sweep of democracy through the earth as 
foretelling the end of mastery over peoples by the power of force 
alone-—the end of empire as a political chain which binds the 
unwilling weak to the unyielding strong.” This was in Manila ; 
in Java, more than a thousand miles to the south-west, Indonesian 
politicians enviously compared their situation with that of the 
Filipinos. ‘The newspaper Rakjat called the American recognition 
of Philippine independence “a glorious gesture and worthy to 
be set as a noble example to all colonising Powers, whether they 
be English, French or Dutch.” Another journal spoke of the 
~ glaring contrast to Dutch fascist efforts to recolonise Indonesia.” 
It is indeed to be expected that the example of Philippine inde- 
pendence, now an accomplished fact, will further stimulate Indo- 
nesian and other South-east Asian aspirations for complete inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, Indonesian propaganda too 
easily ignores the fact that the President of the Philippine Republic 
was not the head of a committee set up by Japan for achieving 
independence within the framework of the Japanese “New 
Order” ; the freedom of the Filipinos has come out of comrade- 
ship in arms with America, not out of a successful exploitation 
ot Japanese aid. 

Internally the Indonesian Republic continues to lack stability, 
though its supreme leadership remains so far unchanged. The 
Prime Minister, Dr Sjahrir, was recently kidnapped, and, though 
he was soon afterwards released, the incident seems to have pro- 
duced fresh tension among the leaders. The plot was laid at the 
door of Tan Malakka, Soebardjo and other members of a Left- 
wing group excluded from power for some months past ; they 
are stated to have accused Sjahrir of intending to “sell. the 
Republic” by an agreement with the Dutch. They are also 
alleged to have planned to make Tan Malakka President in place 
of Soekarno, and Soekarno has used this as a pretext for taking 
new extraordinary powers for himself, thereby strengthening his 
own position also against Sjahrir. The Dutch have always hoped 
that in time Soekarno would be eliminated from power, leaving 
the relatively acceptable Sjahrir in full control, but Soekarno has 
been active in forestalling any such development. There is much 
vague talk in the Indonesian Press about the need for a “ radical 
purge” and for “rooting out fifth columnists”; the latter term 
is used to cover both the Communist followers of Tan Malakka 


~ the one side and people loyal to Queen Wilhelmina on the 
other, ; 


x * * 


Conservative Policy 


Any members of the Labour Party who strayed into Mr 
Eden’s audience at the Conservative Féte at Wellington last week 
must have felt themselves strangely at home ; for, apart from a few 
thetorical embellishments, there was practically nothing in his 
Statement of long-term policy which they could not whole- 
heartedly echo. Belief in the history and traditions of the British 
tace ; determination to improve the quality of British industry, 
institutions and people ; readiness to approach current problems 
without sectional or dogmatic prepossessions—which of these 
policies would the Labour Party repudiate, and on which of them 
would an impartial observer judge its record to be any worse 
than that of the Conservatives? 


To talk as if the Tory or Socialist caucus (as the case may be) 
were the one repository of the true faith is to obscure the really 
cssential fact that, while both parties accept these principles, 
they approach their application from different though equally 
valuable angles. Tradition, 10 the Labour movement, means first 
and foremost the tradition of working-class democracy—of trade 
unionism ‘struggling for recognition, of the democracy of Non- 


conformist chapels, of the long battle for equal opportunity in 
education and politics, or of Co-operative committees meeting 
after work in shabby back rooms to build up one of the world’s 
greatest and most successful businesses. Improving the quality 
of the country’s people and institutions means, to a Labour 
audience, putting better tools and better educational and social 
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Fat ser in the hands of the ordinary average man and woman. 
onservatism tends to look at the matter the other way round ; 
not, it should be emphasised, that it is any the worse for 
doing so. Its traditions are of the achievements of those to whom, 
rightly or wrongly, wealth and power and opportunity were given. 
It trends to think first and foremost of how to give the exceptional 
man his chance to lead and his fair reward for doing ¢o. 

The country needs both approaches, the Conservative at least 
as much as the Labour. But, if the Conservative approach is 
to be given its due by the electorate, it will have to be brought 
down to earth from the heights of Mr Eden’s platitudes. What 
does it mean in terms of’ education, of taxation, of help for the 
large and small-scale business man? It is all very well for 
Mr Eden to say that his party does not intend to differ from the 
Government merely for the sake of differing. But surely there 
must be at least some constructive differences apart from details 
of current policy? Electors may be excused for believing that, 
if the Conservative Party at present possesses a policy at all, it 
is merely a penny plain edition of the twopenny coloured 
Labour programme. 


* * * 


The Cost of Living Index 


It is satisfactory to know that the Minister of Labour has 
reconstituted the Committee of Investigation into the cost of 
living index figure, and it is to be hoped that the Committee will 
lose no time in making its recommendations for revising the 
present out-of-date index. The Ministry of Labour collected a 
series of working-class budgets in 1937-8, which showed that the 
proportion of expenditure on the various categories had changed 
considerably. For example, the weight attached to food in the 
1937-8 index was 40, compared with 60 in the 1944 index, while 
the more modern index allows 30 for expenditure on miscel- 
laneous items, compared with only 4 in the original index. The 
trade unions have for some time been pressing for revision, for a 
cost of living sliding scale operates in a large number of industries, 
including building, railways, mining, cotton and all the former 
Trade Board industries. 

The question which faces the Ministry of Labour Committee 
is whether to undertake a completely new series of 1946-7 sarfples 
of working-class expenditure or to proceed on the basis of the 
1937-8 budgets. It is obvious rhat present conditions are abnormal 
and are likely to change during the next few years. On the other 
hand, rather than to wait for the opportune time to determine the 
weights of expenditure on the various items, the sensible course 
would probably be to adopt the 1937-8 basis, pending the return 
of stable conditions. These pre-war budgets are likely to show 
9 more varied expenditure than any budgets collected under exist- 
ing abnormal conditions. The disadvantage, however, of such a 
choice would be the necessity to revise it fairly soon, with the 
consequential dislocations which such a change would involve. 

It has been suggested that the Treasury price index figures, 
which appear in the White Papers on National Income and 
Expenditure, might be brought out at more frequent intervals 
and used as the basis for wage negotiations. This index is 
obviously more representative than the existing cost of living 
index, but it may be argued that it would not reflect working- 
class expenditure. It includes many luxury and semi-luxury 
goods which might not enter into the normal expenditure of 
wage-earners. Moreover, to use it for wage settlements would 
bring up, in an acute form, the practical difficulty that has already 
impeded the switchover to a new index—namely, the fact that 
the new indices show a considerably larger list of prices than 
the existing cost of living index. If to replace the old index, 
standing at roughly 30 per cent above pre-war, by a new index 
standing at 40 or 50 per cent above, would mean a corresponding 
adjustment of wage rates, it would be as bad economics as it . 
would be good statistics. 


* * + 


Milk Lessons from America 


Milk is not only the most important nutritronal product of 
British agriculture, but it also offers the greatest scope for a 
permanent increase in domestic output. The consumption of 
liquid milk is running at about 40 per cent above its pre-war 
level, but total demand has by no means been met, and an 
increase of free or cheap supplies under the national milk schemes, 
which at present absorb 20 per cent of total consumption, is 
forecast for the near future. Moreover supplies of milk for 
manufacture, heavily curtailed at the moment, will eventually 
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be restored. Im these circumstances, it is especially dis- 
appointing that milk production should have to be reduced, 
imstead of expanded, during the coming year owing to the 
feeding-stuffs shortage; but it is also clear that the future holds 
great scope for expansion. ; 

It does not follow that the dairy farmer can rest on the com- 
fortable expectation of an assured market. A long-term policy 
for milk should have two aims—to improve its quality and to 
reduce costs. How much scope there is for improvement in 
both directions is brought out alike by the recent statement of 
the chairman of the Milk Marketing Board, Sir Thomas Baxter, 
and by the report of a recent British mission which studied 
methods of milk production in North America.* Most of the 
dairy herds in North America are free from tuberculosis; the 
situation here is distressingly different. Sir Thomas Baxter 
estimates that a concerted nauonal effort could remove tuber- 
culosis from British herds in twenty years; but the cost in 
compensation for slaughtered animals, without which the scheme 
would never work, would be high—higher than in America, where 
the problem was tackled at an earlier stage of agricultural develep- 
ment. 

The typical dairy farm on the East Coast of North America is 
not dissimilar from the small family farms of this country, yet 
on balance its efficiency is greater, average annual yield per cow 
being perhaps 100 gallons higher end eutput per worker con- 
siderably higher. In part, this is due to much greater mechanisa- 
tion of dairy equipment—ample supplies of electricity and the use 
of mechanical milking are there the rule but here the exception. 
In part, the greater American efficiency is due to the use of 
single-purpose dairy herds, and the British mission strongly 
recommends that catthe breeding policy in this country should 
be changed in this direction. Perhaps surprisingly, American 
metheds of milk distribution appear, if anything, to be less 
efficient than British, yet Sir Thomas Baxter strongly emphasises 
that British methods are still very wasteful and claims that 
recent Government policy has accentuated their wastefulness. 

All in all, there is no reason why the cost of milk 10 the 
British consumer should not be gradually and considerably re- 
duced; and it may be added that, if some reduction does no 
take place, much: of the potential increase in milk consumption 
will be thrown away and, with it, the possibility of a great 
stride forward in the policy of improving the nation’s health. 

* * * 

Rehabilitation of Vagrants 

During the war the problem of vagrancy virmaally dis- 
appeared. The numbers of vagrants fell fram 7,227 my September, 
1939, to 208 in August, 1944. As the result casual wards in public 
mstitutions were closed, and the few remaining wanderers were 
treated as individual cases. To-day the problem is still of very 
modest proportions: in April the number of vagrants had only 
risen to 807. The smallness of this increase is due partly to the 
smeeth working of the demobilisation scheme, and partly to the 
country’s demands for labour. So long as the level of employment 
remains high, the position is likely 20 remaém much the same. 

But whether the level is bigh or jow the attitude towards 
vagrancy has now radically changed, es is shown by a circular 
recently sent to local authorities by the Ministry of Health. The 
warteme arrangements for re-setthng demobilised men and women 
and the traming schemes for the physically disabled and the voca- 
nonefly wproored are now having their influence om the treatment 
of tramps. Instead of regarding the vagramt as a bopeless case, 
to be deterred, if at all, only by the unpleasantness of his reception, 
every effort is now to be made to rehabilitate bm. Homeless 
Poor Gommittees, Ministry of Labour Disablemem Rehabilitarion 
Officers and Placing Officers of the Employment Exchanges 
are now to be brought in for the process of reoonversion. 
Not only this, but the place of lodging is wm be given (within 
the presemt fimits of building resources) an awra of cordiality 
hitherto conspicuously lacking. Added to this and as the logical 
development of the individual case work done during the war, 
local authorities are now being asked to provide special reception 
centres, as distinct as possible from the old institutions, where 
a vagrant can stay unul the best method of dealing with his case 
has been thought out. 

For those whom personal musforume or lack of opportunity have 
caused #0 stray frem the gore normal world of strap-hanging and 
street vending such services are admirable. For the hard core of 
miractables sterner measures are designed, But many a natural 
nomad will long for the old days when neglect was kinder 
and the joys of the open read were not marred by so many Good 
Samaritans. 

* “ Maitk m North America.” HMSO. 1s. 34. 
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The Mexican Elections 

Although full details of the voting in the elections on 
July 7th are not yet in, prelimimary reports agree that Senor 
Aleman, the former Mimister of the Interior, has been chosen as 
the new President of Mexico. His chief opponemt was Senor 
Padilla, the former Foreign Minister, whose internationalism 
proved a handicap and fostered a belief that he might prove the 
tool of the USA. Other candidates were General Calleron and 
General Castro, who were never expected to win much support. 
In spite of the fact that 147 members of the House of Deputies 
and 58 Senators were also being chosen simultaneously, the elec- 
vioms were unusually quiet and apparently fair. Indeed, there 
was always strong evidence that Aleman would gain sufficient 
support to have no need of unfair methods. Not only had he 
the support of the semi-official Instimutional Revolumonary Party 
(PRI), in whose reorganisation he played an important part last 
December, but he was also backed by the retiring President, 
Camacho, and by Cardenas, the “Grand Old Man” of Mexico. 
The Church, 100, $y withholding criticism, may be considered 
a tacit suppomer of Alsman. . Moreover, im so far as either candi- 
date had a programme, Aleman’s, with its continuation of exist- 
ing Governmem policies, was much more attractive than Padilla’s 
vague references 10 “a stronger unity of all the Americas under 
democracy.” In foreign affairs Aleman was believed w be more 
positive, if less idealistic, and more m tune with Mexican opimon 
—that collaboration with the United States is desirable only when 
really necessary. 

The results of the election are not expected greatly to change 
the tenor of Mexican life. Industnialisatien, helped by a grow- 
ing imternal demand and the possession of some $400 million of 
foreign exchange destined for capital investment, should improve 
the country’s economic position. The present straining away from 
economic dependence on the United States will probably be 
accemuated, in spite of America’s large and ancreasing share in 
Mexican trade, which in 1945 accounted fer 84 per cent of 
Mexico’s exports and 82.3 per cemt of its muports. With the 
reopening of warld communications pressure can better be 
brought against the United States by the threat of diverting 
Mexican trade into other channels. At the same time resiric- 
tions on the amount of United States capital and management in 
industrial concerns are to be maimtamed. Another aspect of the 
Government's growing concern to shepherd the strength and ande- 
pendence of Mexico may be seen in efforts to improve agricul- 
tural methods and conditions, on which 14 per cent of the current 
Budget is to be spent. All these policies—and that of buying out 
cheaply foreign oi] and transport concessions—Aleman takes ovci 
from the party that originated them and whose support he enjoys. 
iis reputation as a politician suggests that he will continue them 
with energy and confidence, and—in the delicate relations with 
the United States—with courtesy and tact. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Van Acker’s Cabinet, defeated in the Senate by one vote, 
has resigned, and Belgium is once more without a Government. 
And so long as the Christian Socialists predominate in the Senate 
and the Sociahsts m the Chamber any new Govermmem will have 
a precarious and probably short life. 
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request, which is still, however, unpublished; gravel workings 
around London are also ing a grave muisance. Mr Silkin 
indicated lest week that it is impossible to take really effective 
action until Jegislation can be introduced. 
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SURVEY 





End of Price Control 


(From an American Correspondent) 


HE United States has started on the second half of 1946 
without price control, while Congress struggles to recover 
from the shock of an unexpected veto. In refusing to sign H.R. 
6042, the Bill providing for a one-year extension of price control, 
in the form in which it reached his desk, President Truman em- 
-phasised that the choice afforded him was “ between inflation with 
a statute and inflation without one.” The day before the veto, 
Chester Bowles, Economic Stabiliser, had resigned in protest 
against the “booby trap” amendments attached to the Bill by 
Senators Taft (R., Ohio) and Wherry (R., Nebraska), Representa- 
tive Crawford (R., Michigan) and others in line with the pro- 
gramme of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
numerous other business and farming groups. So on June 30th 
the OPA Act lapsed. 

Periodic waves of “Save OPA” letters have swept over Con- 
gressional desks this spring. One rose in April. Another is 
breaking now. Between waves, or perhaps even during them, 
the majority of Congressmen have been disposed to listen to the 
NAM’s argument that to soften or, better still, to eliminate price 
control would induce tremendously -increased output, and that 
after a brief preliminary interval the competition forced by this 
output would bring prices into line. Farmers, to whom Congress 
is equally attentive, have been similarly hostile to restrictions; the 
New York Times recently reported that observance of price 
control in rural mid-West areas in June was on a level with the 
observance of Prohibition during the late 1920’s and early 1930's. 

The full-page advertisements published by the NAM on 
July 3rd and entitled “ The Future with Confidence,” prophesied 
that “as production gets rolling again supply will catch up with 
demand . . . prices will be fair and reasonable to all . . . quality 
will be improved ... black markets will disappear ... and 
America will enter the period of prosperity that everyone has 
been hoping for.” 

Those who are sceptical of this rosy future advance a double 
basis for their doubts. Their denunciation of legislated inflation, 
as proposed, for instance, under the Taft amendment, is based 
on a belief that the delays accompanying the calculation and 
granting of price increases would lead to hoarding. (The 
lengths to which hoarding in anticipation of price rises 
can go were dramatised on the Eastern seaboard during 
June by the almost complete absence of meat from 
all legitimate markets.) And since one legal price increase 
would almost always lead to another, one man’s price being 
another man’s cost, it is suggested that the extent of hoarding 
might be limited only by the amount of storage space available. 

Much more of the argument on the merits of permitting free 
play of the market while a variety of goods are still in short supply 
hinges on the new position of labour unions in the economy. In 
previous periods of rising prices, wages rates have tended to lag 
behind prices enough to act as an eventual brake, slowing the 
response of consumer purchasing power to further price rises. 
But the recently exhibited strength of organised labour makes it 
predictable that any substantial price rise now would call forth 
immediate demands for corresponding wage increases. If these 
demands were resisted, slowdowns in production would result, 
with corresponding increases in the inflationary pressure due to 
shortages. If they were quickly met by employers confident of 
a market at any price, another spital would be under way. The 
desire and ability of many labour unions to synchronise wage and 
cost-of-living changes were brought to public notice by Mr Chester 
Bowles some time ago; it is rumoured that before his resigna- 
tion Mr Bowles had obtained from Mr Murray and Mr Green 
(the respective heads of the CIO and AFL) a one-year no-strike 
pledge conditional upon the maintenance of effective price control. 

Even the most vigorous supporters of the OPA hold no brief 
for continuing price control beyond the period of shortages. 


Many administration leaders believe that one more year of effec- 
tive control would see the country through. Hence their 
exasperation that the present crisis should come when a 
fluctuating civilian economy was so nearly in view. 

Previous impressions of the extent of pent-up consumer pur- 


chasing power should perhaps be revised. A recent study by 
the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, “ A National Survey of 
Liquid Assets,” concluded that 60 per cent of all liquid assets 
(demand deposits, time deposits and U.S. Government bonds) 
held by consumers are held by the top 10 per cent of the spending 
units (classified according to income) and that 87 per cent of the 
liquid assets are held by the top 30 per cent of the spending units. 
In other words, the extraordinary volume of savings accumulated 
during the war and held in liquid form is not as widely distributed 
among the various income levels as had commonly been supposed, 
The study also reported consumers’ intentions with respect to 
their liquid savings: as of the first quarter of the year, only $5 
billion to $6.7 billion of a total variously estimated at $81 billion 
to $107 billion could be regarded as ready purchase money in 
1946. (This conservative consumer attitude, however, was evi- 
denced in the first quarter of the year and would not necessarily 
apply if prices move sharply upward.) 

The production of goods to meet this purchasing power, while 
still spotty, is coming along. The coal, steel and auto strikes 
cut deeply into the U.S. economy, more deeply than labour 
stoppages ever had before. Estimates of their total effects, direct 
and indirect, are bound to be hazy—some authorities hold that 
the steel and coal strikes cost the economy 12 million tons of 
steel this year, with shortages to be subsequently felt in such 
ubiquitous items as bearings. The cost in production of auto- 
mobiles is easier to measure. Output for the three months 
January-March totalled 196,585 cars. For May it was 152,948. 
Average monthly production in 1941 was 405,000. 

On the other hand, the Civilian Production Administration 
reports April production of vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
gas ranges, gas water heaters and automobile tyres as above the 
pre-war high of 1940-41 ; during the first three weeks in June 
freight car loadings of manufactured goods of all types (seasonally 
adjusted) were 85 per cent of the peak reached in March, 1945, 
when the war economy was going full blast. 

The selective effect of the strikes is likewise indicated by the 
Census Bureau’s figures on the overall labour force: 





| Employed 
Chive With a job but not at went 7 
hous ; Unemployed 
Force At work 
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In these tables strikers are listed as with a job but not at work, 
along with persons not at work because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation or temporary lay-off. The figures for unemployed may 
also include persons laid off or not taken on in other industries as 
an indirect result of strikes. The maximum man-month loss 
recorded thus far occurred in February ; if 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
is regarded as a working minimum of unemployment, and 
1,900,000 (outside agriculture) as a normal number with a job but 
not at work, the man-month loss in that month was between 3 and 
4 per cent of the available labour force. Nearly all of this loss can 
be attributed to the strike in steel. 

If the current manceuvring on Capitol Hill ends in permanent 
abandonment of controls, and a severe US price rise occurs, the 
consequences to Great Britain will, of course, be serious. The loan, 
if, as and when it materialises, will buy less without costing less. 
And the inflationary psychology exhibited by Corgress in relation 
to OPA does not forecast a favourable disposition toward such 
tariff reductions as the proposed International Trade Organisation 
might suggest. 
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American. Notes 
Stassen or Bricker ? ee 


Harold Stassen has gone some way towards avenging the 
defeat of his candidate in the Nebraska primaries by victory in 
his home state of Minnesota, where his senatoria candidate 
Governor Thye has now won the Republican Party nomination 
from Senator Henrik Shipstead, an outstanding spokesman for 
the isolationists. Apart from assisting passage of the loan to 
Britain, Stassen’s victory will put him back into the running 
for presidential honours in 1948, and will greatly encourage the 
Republican internationalists in their drive to turn out the Old 
Guard. 

Stassen, who resigned the governorship of Minnesota in 1943 
in order to enter the services, now plans an extended world tour 
on the Willkie pattern, and a nation-wide campaign at home in 
order to build a solid party organisation. His main planks are 
solid support for Uno, plus equality of partnership between 
capital and labour at home. After the defeat of his protégé in 
the Nebraska primaries, the isolationist press declared that tire 
result could b= compared only with the Wisconsin primary in 
1944, which led Wendell Willkie to eliminate himself from the 
Presidential race of that year. Ex-Governor Stassen is a long 
way ifrom :political failure. But he has for a long time past 
aroused the wrath of the powerful machine wielded by Senator 
Taft, and he is a very long way from capturing a decisive 
position in the Republican party, despite the fact that a Gallup 
poll not many weeks ago declared him to be by far the most 
popular candidate among the rank and file. 

ta the days when the Republicans ranked as the majority 
party, the nominee was chosen less for his appeal to the voters 
than for his appeal to the ruling party faction of the time. If 
the position were now as solid as that, it is almost certain that 
nomination would be won by John Bricker. In the past he has 
won a name for safe and solid administration as Governor of 
Ohio, and his qualifications for the highest office include a more 
than average share of good looks, and an early appearance in a 
log cabin—the best possible birthplace for presidential aspirants. 
But his platform to date goes no further than formal declarations 
in favour of states’ rights, “minimum bureaucracy,” and rigid 
economy in Federal affairs. He has a solid grip on the party 
machine, and did well in 1944 as candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, in spite of being involved in Governor Dewey’s 
defeat. Among the loyalists of the Republican party, he pro- 
bably ranks still as the first choice for 1948. t there is a 
growing feeling that the Democratic Party will have to be very 
weak indeed, and the Republicans unusually confident, if they 
believe that he can carry conviction as presidential candidate. 

Senator Taft is usually rated to be as conservative as Bricker. 
But he possesses a far better grasp of national affairs, and has 
proved himself to be a shrewd and determined fighter in the 
Senate, where he has constantly re-shaped the Administration’s 
bills to his liking, with the aid of the Dixie Democrats. Before 
1948 the party scene may change sufficiently to bring Senator 


’ Vandenberg to the fore; but the mames are already canvassed 


freely and the current gossip puts Bricker first, with Taft a 
very good second. 


* * * 


The Labour Vote 


With the mid-term elections now in sight, Republican Party 
officials have not troubled to hide their jubilation over what is 
regarded as Mr Truman’s political death-knell—the emergency 
labour legislation demanded by the President on May 25th, fol- 
lowing the threat of a nation-wide railroad strike. Republican 
hopes have been boosted by the fact that Senators Taft and 
Vandenberg led the fight - eae the President’s proposals, 
although Republicans in the House were far less astute. 

Since then, Mr Truman has won back a little with 
his astute analysis and denunciation of the Case Labour Bill. 
The Presidential veto on that measure left the longer-term posi- 
tion wholly undecided; but at least it provided a breathing 
space during which both sides may re-examine their position. 

A large number of independent voters no doubt realise that 
emergency legislation was demanded by the President in a mood 
of exasperation following union tactics that might have baffled 
a skilled psychologist. And a number. of responsible labour 
sympathisers realise that union leadership over recent months has 
shown an irresponsibility that demands some correction, at least, 
But the leaders of organised labour are far from ready to express 
any such opinion; their only concern at the moment is ‘that 
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President Truman demanded powers which even Republican 
Party. stalwarts were unwilling to concede, and that he demanded 
powers for which President Roosevelt did not press even at the 
worst period of the war. 

The Democratic Party has unquestionably lost ground with 
the solid bulk of labour and radical opinion upon which it drew 
heavily for victory in 1944... And the campaign bosses now seem 
willing to. concede that the opposition is bound to emerge from 
the mid-term elections stronger than in any recent year. They 
are fearful that Republican control of the House may bring a 
stalemate that can only bring discredit upon the party in office 
in its presidential struggle of 1948. 

Organised labour, however, is not likely to desert the Demo- 
crats simply because Mr Truman has—in their own words— 
“betrayed the labour vote.” Nor are many responsible labou- 
organisers ready to fall for the snare of a third party ; such an 
organisation would be bound, over the first few years, in any 


event, to bring no more reward than a Republican walk-over. In 


the meantime, the CIO especially is testing the record of al! 
Congressmen, irrespective of party. In the Southern States a 
new drive is taking place for union membership, and CIO activi- 
ties have already drawn angry comments from Congressmen such 
as Senator Bilbo. But labour is increasingly suspicious that the 
New Dealers will be unable to wrest effective control from the 
Southern Democrats in 1948 ; and the New Dealers, in turn, fear 
that labour apathy will spoil the record next November. 


* * x 


Output and Prices 


The Senate opposition last week offered a stubborn resistance 
to all attempts of the Administration to reimpose effective OPA 
controls. Senator Taft, the leading spokesman for the Republican 
party on this issue, declared his willingness to “ fight to the limit.” 
By mid-week, the Senate had registered its renewed opposition to 
all controls on milk and dairy products, meat and poultry, and 
agreement between the Administratien leaders and the opposition 
forces seemed to be as elusive as at any time in the past month. 

It now seems more than ever probable that any controls re- 
established will be scarcely more than nominal, although rent 
control is still strongly supported in both camps. In theory, any 
Bill would restore price ceilings to the levels prevailing when 
OPA powers lapsed. But in fact it is recognised that most of 
these levels have gone for good. The revised OPA Powers Bill 
provides that no civil or criminal action may be taken for “ viola- 
tion” of orders between June 30th and the effective date for 
reimposition. 

Reports of retail price trends continue to give a confusing 
picture, with the Administration declaring that prices have so far 
been held back only by fears of re-established-controls. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, however, has reported that over the 
first week of July the index of basic commodity prices rose by 
II per cent. 

Apart altogether from the fear of a restoration of price control, 
however, there are some reasonable grounds for the belief that 
merchants and manufacturers generally will be unwilling to take 
any undue advantage of current shortages. There is a real and 
constant fear of “boom or bust” in American business circles, 
and most industrialists are decidedly unwilling to risk a renewal 
of the struggle with organised labour for new and substantial wage 
claims based on inflated living costs. 

Meanwhile, news of current output continues to be encouraging. 
The employment total is up by 3.6 millions over the last three 
months ; steel output is within 90 per cent of capacity, and a wide 
range of durable consumer goods is coming forward at quantities 
well above pre-war levels. The real flow is only now beginning, 
and there is justification for the declaration by Mr John Small, the 
Civilian Production Administrator, that the autumn may bring 
the disappearance ef many urgent shortages. Housing is one 
critical point in the national economy, but even here current fore- 
casts are far more optimistic than seemed possible in the spring. 


* * * 


The Loan in the House 


Still another week must pass before The Economist c 
record the final Congressional vote on the loan. to Britain. | 
House of Representatives is expected to.take that vote 
Saturday, although earlier rumours suggested that price 
legislation might once again spoil the chances of a decision 
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next week. By mid-week, reports from Washington. 
that many Republicans, opposing passage of the. Bill. were willi 
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to concede a fair majority in its favour. Two developments were 
assisting progress in the later stages of debate: the first was the 
defeat of the isolationist Senator Henrik Shipstead in the Minne- 
sota primary; the second was the refusal of Zionist organisations 
to make British policy in Palestine a stick to beat the loan. 

Up to the moment of writing, most of the speakers in the 
House debate have refused altogether to consider the wider 
implications of the loan, despite new appeals from the President 
and Administrative spokesmen in Congress. One opponent weit 
back to the War of Independence; another forecast an Amierican- 
subsidised colony of the Soviet Union, and yet another denounced 
Mr Attlee’s “ Fascist: government.” Altogether, the opposition 
must by now be nearing the completion of its case. There may 
be something to be said for Congressional procedure when a 
contrast is made with the machine-belt passage of the loan 
proposals on this side of the Atlantic; but in Congress the 
opposition has passed all reasonable boundaries. A straight vote 
in either house, at almost any time within the last five months, 
would have brought a comfortable—and at times a substantial— 
majority. 


* x * 
Budget Curbs in Congress 


One surprising feature of recent Congressional debates has 
cen the substantial support given to the LaFollette-Monroney 
Bill, designed to streamline machinery and procedure in both 
Houses. It was carried in the Senate by the very gratifying vote 
of 49 to 16, and although more pessimistic observers allege that 
the vote will be nullified by delays in the House of Representa- 
tives, there is still a fair chance that it will be sent to the Presi- 
dent before Congress adjourns. 

The main provisions of the Bill were outlined in The Economist 
of May 18th last. It does not—indeed, could not—set out to 
provide a panacea for that sectionalism which is the bane of 
American political life. But its passage would provide a numbe: 
of urgently needed reforms ; among them are a sharp reduction 
in the number of obstructionist committees ; a joint legislative- 
executive council ; registration for lobby-groups, and procedure 
for relieving Congressmen from the burden of private claims. 


$5 


Unfortunately, the remaining New Deal group in Washington 
has discovered that the Bill, as it now stands, contains a clause 
which, in another direction, goes a long way towards outweighing 
the unquestionable benefits to be derived from passage of the pro- 
posals. The Southern Senators have succeeded in attaching to it a 
rider that Congress must approve any increasz in the public debt 
indicated by the President’s Budget proposals, authorisation 
being given by a concurrent resolution drafted by the Appropria- 
tions Committees in both Houses, by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
In April of each year this direction will be ready for the White 
House ; following that Congress is called upon to examine the 
position at the close of the calendar year and, when necessary, 
to direct the President to reduce all appropriations by a uniform 
percentage. 

There can be little doubt that any national emergency would 
bring a speedy call for the removal of such a barrier to strong 
executive action. But the New Dealers are rightly asserting that 
such a provision is an extremely heavy price to pay for Con- 
gressional reorganisation, and that in conditions short of an actual 
emergency it will prove to be a very powefful reinforcement to 
the reactionary forces in Congress. 

Ironically, this clause is precisely the type of “rider” pro- 
vision that would be swept away if the LaFollette proposais 


receive final approval. It was never discussed at public hearings, 


and never brought to the attention of officials of the Administra- 
tion who gave their blessing to the main provisions of the Bill. 
It stands, in fact, as the answer of the Congressional opposition 
to the diluted Employment Act of 1946. 


Shorter Note 


For the fourth successive year the Department of Agriculture 
is planning a wheat crop of more than 1,000 million bushels. 
Acreage for the 1947 crop year has been set at 71,700,000, by 
comparison with 71,057,000 in 1946. Officials declare that the 
acreage is above the level desirable for “ proper long-time land 
utilisation and conservation,” but that export aims will still direct 
1947 policy. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Greece—I 





Greek Reconstruction Problems 


(By Our Correspondent Recently in Athens) 


NE of the main purposes of Premier Tsaldaris’ visit to 
O London is to present the facts to the British Government 
and obtain advice on future plans. It is, however, clear that 
Greece’s economic situation is so precarious that the continued 
infusion of large-scale help is necessary. 


The economic problem is twofold. First: how can Greece 
survive the coming winter, provide shelter, restore Communica~ 
tions and prevent inflation? Beyond that, there is the 
Jonger-term problem of enabling the country to stand on its 
own feet, restoring the balance of payments and raising the 
abyssmally low standard of living of its people. A decision on 
the immediate problem is urgent, for Unrra is due to stop func- 
tioning at the end of this year, although a trickle of supplies may 
continue into 1947. Unrra relief has undoubtedly averted mass 
starvation in Greece. The total value of its supplies to Greece up 
to the end of May, 1946, amounts to $262 million; the tentative 
figure up to the end of this year would bring the total to $450 
million. The cessation of Unrra relief will create a vacuum, and 
some alternative machinery for importing and distributing 
essential foodstuffs and. materials will have to be found. 


The easiest part of Mr. Tsaldaris’ task will be to establish the 
magnitude of his country’s requirements. A budget deficit of 
170 milliard drachmae speaks for itself, and there have been no 
exports to speak of. Greece emerged from the war completely 
exhausted, and the events of December, 1944, retarded revivai. 
Greek officials put the capital loss at $5,000 million, the main 
items of capital damage being in respect of houses $539 miilion, 
the merchant marine, $290 million, livestock, $300 million and 
crops, $234 million. Allowing for anticipated budgetary deficits, 
total requirements over the next five years have been placed at 
$6,coo million. The two most urgent problems are housing and 
transport. It is estimated that 1,721,000 housing units were wholly 
or partially destroyed, while the destruction of the transport 
system virtually paralysed the national economy. 


This, then, is the background against which present develop- 
ments must be viewed. It alone explains the feeling of helpless- 
ness which so many Greeks have about the future and their 
anxiety for foreign assistance. But, even making due allowances 
for the magnitude of the task, the pace of reconstruction has 
been lamentably slow in the 21 months since liberation. This is 
largely due to political instability, and to the lack of continuity 
in administration. There have been eight changes of Govern- 
ment since October, 1944, and with each there was a reshuffle of 
the senior civil service. 


It remains to seen whether a right-wing government will suc- 
ceed where left and centre governments failed in establishing 
stability. The Populists’ policy is to allow the maximum free- 
dom to private enterprise as opposed to efforts such as those of 
Mr Varvaressos to control the economic system. It is no doubt 
true that the present Government will stimulate entrepreneurs to 
be more enterprising, but its attitude seems hardly calculated to 
inspire the co-operation of the workpeople in a national productive 

ort. 


Transport Difficulties 


Outward and visible signs of reconstruction are few. The 
roads are in a shocking condition and it is deubtful if they will 
stand another winter. Some railway lines have been rest 
for example, the Peloponnese line and portions of the Athens- 
Salonika line, but the rebuilding of the main lines will need 
capital resources and ineering skill which are not at present 
available. The repair of harbour and port installations, and of 
the Corinth Canal, has not begun.- The turn-round of ships in 


the Pirgzus harbour is inordinately slow, and goods accumulate on 
the quays because of the lack of caiques to transport them. 


Transport difficulties and the high freight charges are recog- 
nised as major bottlenecks to industrial recovery. An equaily 
formidable obstacle is lack of finance—capital reserves evaporated 
in the occupation inflation and interest rates are excessively high, 
at 18-20 per cent. Other factors impeding progress are the 
shortage of raw materials and the deterioration of plant and 
equipment as a result of lack of maintenance. The shortage o! 
spare parts and accessories has particularly hampered the textile 
industry, which was also affected by insufficient supplies of elec- 
tricity, though there are adequate supplies of cotton to maintain 
production at its present level. The labour situation has been 
difficult: From the employers’ point of view, the recent repeal 
of Law 424—a form of guaranteed week designed to immobilise 
labour during the occupation, by obliging employers to pay thei: 
workers even if they were not working—is expected to improve 
industrial discipline. 

Industrial production, on the whole, is gradually increasing. 
Overall production was estimated by the Director of Unrra in 
April to be only 37 per cent of pre-war, but it has probably risen 
since then. The ‘attached table is based on figures supplied by th: 
Federation of Greek Industries—there is no Government index 
of _productionavailable. -It suggests that there has been 2 
fair rise in the output of textiles and chemicals, but that the main 
improvements have been in semi-luxury trades such as cigarette; 
and beer. Distribution, however, presents an even more formid- 
able problem than production, owing to the low purchasing powe: 
of Consumers and to transport difficulties. 


INDUSTRIAL PropvucTION IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 
1939 AveRAGE MONTALY PrRopucTiIon=100 
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May December | Ma decreas 
Branch of Industry 1945 1945 | 3946 a 
| May 1945 
IUD. an coil bac ims 0h I 10 | 40 | 
OIG ooo. ecencdessseicceses 20 42 es t 4 
Bricks and tiles ................ 15 80 18 + 3 
CNS v5 gin oak au diea eek one's 30 45 65 + 35 
WSS) 3. npitns ja hee dmeaee ns 15 25 50 + 35 
eT oe ee ee ee 30 30 €0 + wD 
Cottem thread .. 0... ces cece nes 60 15 25 -—- 3+ 
PU NN oc oss Sev cde ecee 85 65 38 — 41 
NE 0's. ao onlin Co eemnedd de 25 10 + 3 
ES Lanier spapecessccuaces) 50 125 135 + 85 
WE oie cdbc hives i's oovne 100 100 45 — 55 
TerGPROeeS...« «os 0o00Gebe ch nade «del 32 100 + 9% 
MOOD. ce vccsevenctecctettetthe 75 HF 69 —- 6 
fics sepvsedswoapues ceeded 45 + 5 
Tames o.oo. la hod sdk CFD od 10 15 10 
Paper and printing ............. 35 10 55 — 
Woodworking ................. 20 7 5 — 1 
Cigmenttes .... 2 on ntiy Fase ds te 80 100 120 + 4 
Electricity Supply (Athens and 
SEO) so cen desdidb. cosence 75 90 9 + 24 
Electric appliances ..........4.. 20 10 10 - 10 
—lignite............ cee 5 8 28 + 23 








Sources:—Viomichaniki Epitheorisis, and the Federation of Greek industries 


Greece is, however, fundamentally an agricultural country, 
about 65 per cent of its population being dependent on the land 
Its agriculture was virtually ruined by the war. The occupying 
forces slaughtered and removed livestock and destroyed villages. 
Causing peasants to flee to the towns and leave vin and olive 


groves untended and the land untilled. Fertilisers, —_e ul; , trac- 
tors, combines and other agricultural implements have been 
imported by Unrra, and the supplies of livestock have been in- 
they represent a drop in the ocean compared with 
production is now up to-go per 
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cent of normal, a good cereal crop is expected this year and the 
olive groves and vineyards are in far better shape than last year. 
Agricultural methods are still incredibly primitive, however, and 
the land could be made infinitely more productive through the 
application of machinery and scientific methods and the intro- 
duction of large-scale irrigation, The tobacco situation is far from 
healthy. Annual pre-war production was 40-45 million okes (one 
oke = 2.8 lbs.), of which about half was grown in Eastern Mace- 
donia and Thrace. ‘The 1944 and 1945 crops averaged less than 
11 million okes. A substantial expansion of production is possible, 
but the lack of markets—more than half the crop went to Germany 
before the war—and the conflict between growers and merchants 
make any immediate improvements unlikely. Tobacco producers 
have been unable to secure a remunerative price from the 
merchants and seek a guaranteed price from the Government. 
The result is that, at any rate in the Macedonian area, the 1945 
crop and part of the 1944 crop are being hoarded in growers’ 
homes instead of being sold. This is one example of the conflict 
of interests and pull devil pull baker methods which are hamper- 
ing recovery. 

Other aspects of reconstruction, particularly labour and financial 
questions, will be dealt with in subsequent articles. 


The Fourth Estate 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


fuly sth 

OF many comparisons between France and Britain, few seem 

more instructive than that of their respective labour organi- 
sauons. In Britain.a Government which directly represents the 
trade unions has failed so far to have a national wages policy 
adopted. In France, paradoxically enough, a Government which 
represents the unions only indirectly meets this week the dele- 
gates of various workers’ confederations in order to re-fashion 
the existing wages policy. 

The power and influence of the trade unions in France, that is, 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail, the largest organisa- 
tion of French workers, has been growing steadily since the first 
German war. But it is only since the second that the unions 
have been able to. mak2 good their claim to be regarded as a 
factor of primary. social and political importance. For most 
Frenchmen the phenomenon is still new, strange, and often alarm- 
ing. The unions fall outside the framework of customary politics. 
They are a numerous, clamorous, uncomfortable company. Their 
party manners are bad ; theif language is sometimes beyond all 
bounds. They are the problem child of the Fourth Republic. 

Like the legendary bayonets, however, the only thing you cannot 
do with the unions—or do it any longer—is to sit on them. Nor 
can they be ignored. They have not forgotten the discipline of 
the Resistance ; and they have a new strength founded on their 
vital role in reconstruction. And, for the moment at least, realising 
this, they have the whip hand. Yet, on the whole, it must be said, 
they use it with good sense and restraint. Their aim appears to 
be two-fold: to pursue traditional ends in the immediate raising 
of standards of living, and—here is the new element, the sting in 
the lasth—to lever the French working-class, slowly but surely, into 
leadership of the state. 

It is this second aim which compels attention. For it reflects 
vital changes in the social structure of France and other countries 
in Western Europe. In Britain, the Labour Party grew out of 


fm the unions. In France, the unions remained for a long and forma- 


tive period outside the narrow structure of party politics. Their 
pronounced pacific and anarchist tendencies had full play between 
the wars, and contributed towards the impasse in which the 
Popular Front Government of 1936-7 found itself when sit-down 


4 strikes paralysed. production for several crucial months. The 


parties of the Left, true enough, steadily increased their direct 
infuence within the unions; but the hold of the Socialist party 
leaders—then the strongest on the Left—was never more than 
feeble and erratic. jek 

After the defeat of 1940, pacifist and anarchist tendencies in the 
unions blossomed into strange doctrines and distortions. Several 
trade union Jeaders, like Belin, served Vichy, holding that any 
war damaged working-class interests, and absolute war absolutely. 
Paul Faure, another Socialist leader, remained true to his pacifism. 
For them there was nothing to choose between Beelzebub and 
the Devil. ah 

‘Progressive Nationalism 

Yet a new wind was blowing. 

In every part of invaded Europe the meaning of liberty acquired 
2 new interpretation, Accepted values changed. No longer could 
i.berty be sought in non-co-operation, in 2 centrifugal urge from 
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any centre of authority, in the old mysteries of anarchism. The 
new order of things, rigidly applied, had less to offer, much less, 
than the old. A time had come when a decisive blow might be 
struck for a liberation that would cut more bonds than those of 
Hitler’s forging. For the working-class—and here surely is one 
of the great changes wrought by the war—nationalism ceased to 
be a scourge imposed by superior classes or power-groups, and 
became a means of acquiring new and fuller liberties. Hence 
the value—recognised by resistance movements in so many coun- 
tries—of the term “ national liberation.” 

‘While the anarchist-pacifist wing went into collaboration with 
Vichy and the Germans, the Marxist wing began to think in terms 
of national liberation. The breach between the two soon became 
unbridgeable. When the end of the war came, the Resistance 
had gathered into the ranks of those who fought for national 
liberation the mass of unionist membership. A harvest of fresh 
hope and new ambition had been sown ; it remained only to reap. 

And the reaping has gone steadily ahead. Divided amongst 
themselves, havering between right and left, and not always 
very brave, the Socialist leaders saw the influence of their party 
within the unions dwindle and die during the years of occupation. 
It was the Communists who sponsored and exploited the ideas 
linked with national liberation ; and it was they who, in the long 
run, gained that command of the unions which, in the short, the 
cost of resistance in lives and leadership seemed likely to lose 
them. The CGT Congress of April, 1946, showed that a large 
majority of the federations are loyal to Communist policy. 

This policy seems simple enough. During the war, it argues, 
the people fought for their liberties; they regained them; now 
they must retain possession of them and extend them further. 
Therefore, the working-class—through the agency of the unions— 


must play a foremost role in the reconstruction and future 
administration of France. 


New Leadership ? 


From this policy, then, there flows with Gallic logic the need 
for a national wages policy, for a concerted effort towards higher 
production in all branches of industry and agriculture, and for 
intermittent changes in official policy—changes promoted by the 
unions—which will shape and reshape the destinies of the work- 
ing-class in line with its numbers and importance. There is in 
this a sense of class struggle and of class unity which, absent in 
Britain, sharpens the contrast between the CGT andthe TUC. _ 

Within the unions the Socialist minority can do little more than 
snipe at the Communist and seek to shift the balance of power, by 
clamouring for immediate rises in wages and allowances, for a 
return to bargaining industry by industry, and for revocation of 
the wages policy. They can do this all the more safely since 
neither they nor their Parliamentary party are likely to be obliged 
to bear any responsibility for some time to come. They are on a 
good wicket, because the freezing of wages, to which the CGT 
leadership agreed in January, is necessarily unpopular with the 
rank-and-file. The curious position thus arises that the rest of 
the natiofi is bound to recognise, however apprehensively, the 
advantages of Communist policy. 

This sniping by the Socialists was no doubt partly responsible 
for the CGT’s decision, taken and announced shortly before the 
General Election of June 2nd and immediately backed by the 
Communist Party, to demand the unfreezing of wages and an 
overall rise of 25 per cent, as well as improved family allowances. 
Sooner or later the d was inevitable, although without 
Socialist intervention it might have been postponed a little longer. 

Such are the considerations which lie at the back of this week’s 
wages discussions. ‘The unions argue that prices ought to have 
been frozen in January along with wages. As it is, official statistics 
show a rise in wholesale prices since then of about 33 per cent 
(taking no account of the Black Market). Thus the gap between 
prices and wages has greatly widened. But since production has 
improved meanwhile, there ought to be room for adjustment. 
The carrot, in the words of last week’s Economist, might well be 
fatter. But it should be adjustment on a national scale, say the 
unions, with full account taken of prices and production. These 
are the bare bones of the argument which Ministers have been 
exchanging with union delegates at the wages Commission, whose 
hearings began three days ago. 

More important than the outcome of these discussions, perhaps, 
will be the formal recognition which the unions have won of their 
right to a full and solemn hearing. The implications of this 
appear to mark another stage in social development. It may not 
have been a miére formality that the Garde Républicaine, splendid 
in tassels and braid, was turned out in honour of the delegates to 
this week’s Wages Commission. What freemasonry was to the 
Third Republic, trade-unionism may well be to the Fourth. 





The Mexican Elections 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA) 


Rio de Faneiro, Fuly 6th 
TO-MORROW, July 7th, Mexico will elect a new President and 
Congress. Interest centres on the outcome of a year-long battle 
for popularity between Dr Miguel Aleman, who resigned as 
Minister of the Interior in the present Government to become its 
official candidate, and Dr Ezequiel Padilla, its former Foreign 
Minister. 

Dr Aleman, a lawyer in his early forties, played an outstanding 
part in organising the campaign which, six years ago, brought to 
office the outgoing President, Avila Camacho. He is a skilful 
manipulator of Mexico’s political machine and has the support 
of the official Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI). ‘This 
party, formerly the Partido Revolucionario Mejicano (PRM) 
changed its name but nothing else during the present 
campaign, in order to indicate that its policy is to press 
forward with the establishment of the institutions laid down 
in the 1917 “ revolutionary ” Constitution. Along with the PRI 
support goes that of the CTM (Confederacion de Trabajadores 
de Méjico), and of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Mexico’s dynamic 
labour leader. Alem4n, a firm believer in US friendship, believes 
also in a wider political horizon and a more independent attitude 
towards economic problems in the country. Padilla, no less able 
a politician, but more of the intellectual, achieved a reputa- 
tion as a spokesman for Pan-American solidarity. He was a 
prominent figure at the Rio Conference of 1942, was primarily 
responsible for securing Argentina’s signature to the Chapultepec 
agreements early last year, and at San Francisco presented the 
motion for Argentina’s admission to Uno. All these things have 
gone against him now, and to his opponents he is a- kind of local 
scapegoat for US blundering in Argentina. 

A year ago, almost exactly, the campaign started with a 
tussle between Aleman and Padilla for the support of the PRI 
(then PRM). Padilla lost, and it was thought at one time that 
he would thereupon stand down as a candidate. Instead, he 
formed a new party, the Partido Democratico Mejicano. Around 
this weak nucleus, there gathered all the reactionary forces 
which had always opposed the PRM, notably the Sinar- 
quistas. Padilla, himself a moderate, thus found in time that his 
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strongest support came from the die-hard opponents of the PRM. 
Padilla’s only really positive aim was to clean up Mexico’s 
electioneering machinery. This has certainly been controlled in 
the past by the PRM, and the PRM is far from blameless for 
the excesses customarily attaching to Mexican elections. How- 
ever, this positive point was not strong enough to secure for 
Padilla the Government’s official becking. His “ subservience 
to American interests” outweighed it. Now he has also drawn 
on himself the stigma of being a reactionery, thanks to the 
support of the reactionary groups, whose principal object is to 
choose the strongest possible instrument to attack Aleman and 
the PRI. 

Again, President Camacho has taken away from Padilla what 
prestige he might have gained for his fight for clean clections, by 
promising that tomorrow the Army will control them, and that 
voting will be free and secret, end the counting honest. This 
will be a change for Mexico. If, as competent “observers seem 
to think, the elections are in fact the freest and cleanest in 
Mexican history, the credit will go to Camacho—and his chosen 
successor, Aleman. So far, things are unusually quiet, and 
although some bloodshed can scarcely be discounted, there is 
great interest in voting. Some 2,500,000 of 21,000,000 are expected 
to vote. This would be the largest vote ever registered in 
Mexico. 

In all these circumstances, Aleman’s victory is regarded as a 
foregone conclusion. Ir would probably mean steady progress 


along the lines already firmly established by Camacho, with — 


preferential attention to the inflationary problem. Padilla’s un- 
likely victory might lead to trouble, since undoubtedly the 
country’s strongest political machine is against him. But for this 
very reason his victory is unlikely. Alemén’s victory, too, may 
mean a more outspoken attitude by Mexico to Hemisphere 
problems, and its attempt to re-evaluate these from an indeper- 
dent Mexican vi in view of recent events in Argentina. 
There is still no sign that Toledano approves of Perén. But 
Toledano’s attacks on US “bourgeois” labour unions have 


recently replaced his former condemnation of Perén. It seems © 

much-postponed Inter-American © 
Conference comes off in Rio (rumoured here now for October), | 
the United States will find that some of its more stable “Good | 


likely, therefore, that when the 


Neighbours ” are more unruly than they were at the 1942 con- 
ference, when the threat was war and not reconstruction. 








“ There's no sweeter tobacco comes from 

Virginia and no better brand than the 
* Three Castles’ 

W. M. Thackeray—” The Virginians “ 
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The Plan behind 


the new Singer Cars 





<2 © 


Basically, our policy is this: to offer you quality in keeping with 
cost. A car, today, is costly: purchase tax, superimposed on 
current price levels, makes that unavoidable. For any good car 
today you must pay what used to be an outstanding price. Can 
you, without too great an additional outlay, get what you have 
to pay for—a really outstanding car? The Super Ten Saloon, which 
is now reaching the Dealers, is the first of the new models on 
which we base our conviction that you can. 

The Super Ten is a highly individual quality car—from the 
cylinder block with its really phenomenal life between rebores, 
to the last detail of luxury finish and trimming, Your local 
Singer Dealer will gladly give you the full specification—and 
very possibly has a Singer Ten in his Showrooms.. You should 
examine this car in detail. We particularly commend it to those 
who need a car that exceeds the average in performance, in 
comfort and in appearance: and one that will fulfil these 
conditions through several years of use. 


SINGER MOTORS 
LIMITED 
COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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London Transport’s Problem 


La week the Charges Consultative Committee, which is 
considering the problem of increasing fares for London 
Transport services, has been in recess while the interested 
parties—they range from the local authorities to the Communist 
Party—have occupied themselves with a close study of the 
Board’s detailed proposals. An outline of the Board’s case was 
given in a note on page 24 of last week’s issue of The Economist. 
But it raises much wider issues than the narrow terms of the 
Minister of Transport remit to the Committee, which merely 
instructs it to find means whereby London Transport can earn 
in 1947 a net revenue equal to the fixed sum it is due to receive 
under the war-time agreement. What happens thereafter is not 
at present in issue. The only thing which is now sought is an 
interim arrangement of fares so that the Board will earn, as 
well as receive, sufficient to pay approximately 3 per cent on its 
“C” Stock for this one year. 

But to anyone who cares to study the matter seriously, the 
longer-term tasks which will face the Board are formidable and 
fascinating. London Transport, in conjunction with the main 
line ra‘lways, has practically a monopoly of public service over 
an area of 2,000 square miles, and is charged with the duty of 
providing efficient transport for a resident population alone of 
g million. Under its Act, the Board itself is the owner of the 
undertaking, not the stockholders ; the Minister of Transport 
is in no way responsible for its acts and policies, except that he 
is answerable to Parliament for them ; the Board’s primary duty 
is to provide an adequate and co-ordinated system of passenger 
iransport, and. to be financially self-supporting with a limited 
return upon its issued capital stocks. The adequacy and proper 
co-ordination of the transport services are highly technical jobs 
which the Board has carried out weil by more or less agreed 
methods—although uncertainties about future conditions in 
its area, particularly under various planning schemes, have not 
made them easier. 

The financial problem which faces the Board is, however, 
a tough question. It cannot be answered simply by adjusting 
the general level of fares, for while the fares structure is 
important, the scope for increases is distinctly limited. Over 
88 per cent of the Board’s total revenue is derived from ordinary 
single fares, while traffic at the existing minimum fare of 13d. 
(covering all journeys up to a mile) provides 38 per cent of the 
ordinary fare traffic and 24 per cent of the takings. To guess 
at the maximum revenue which could be obtained from short- 
distance passengers is speculative. To attempt to assess the 





LONDON TRANSPORT—SOME BASIC FIGURES 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


effect of the permanent fall in the value of money upon the 
willingness of the public to pay higher fares is, at this stage, 
equally hazardous. It may be that in the oost-war price structure, 
a 2d. minimum will be felt no more hardly than a 1d. minimum 
before the war. But there is at least a real risk that passengers, 
like Marshall’s poor clerk, might prefer to walk half a mile 
than to pay 2d. for the luxury of a short ride, or that high 
fares might further stimulate the use of the bicycle, which 
between 1932 and 1939 increased by 50 per cent in London. 
The effect of the basic fare upon this very short distance traffic 
has an important bearing on the level of all other fares, which 
at the longer distance ranges meet the competitive impact of 
the private car. Nor is it generally realised that, in normal 
circumstances, the average fare per passenger mile on London 
Transport is already higher than the comparable average for 
the main line railways—o.od. for the Board and 0.75d. for the 
railways—because of the larger proportion of passengers on the 
Board’s system who pay full ordinary fares. Finally, the small 
fare denominations in London themselves constitute a serious 
problem when increases have to be made, owing to the difficulty 
of dealing in odd halfpennies. 

Such fare problems lead directly to the vital question: if the 
Board’s primary duty is to provide an adequate and co-ordinated 
service, how far should this duty be conditioned by its other 
obligation to be self-supporting to the extent specified in its 
Act? “ Facilities beget traffic” is an old transport axiom, and 
since 1933 it has governed the Board’s policy. This has aimed 
at the maximum of travelling, and at recouping the extra 
outlay which increased traffic involves. London Transport’s 
weaknesses lie not (as in the main line railways) in its history, for 
the Board is of this century—almost of this generation—young 
and in the mode. Before the war, its modernisation programmes 
were on attractive lines ; in its first five years it had rebuilt 4, 
existing stations and added 11 new ones. The Board did not 
neglect its railways for road transport, atlhough the financial 
temptation to do so must have been strong. The staff was 
quickly knit into a well-trained team, with a style of their own, 
and if the creative stimulus to-day may appear to be less strong 
(for a successor to the late Frank Pick is not easily found) the 
offices at Broadway are full of plans and proposals for new 
works in the future. Public transport is always the butt of 
public criticism, but on the dozen or so of practical tests of 
transport efficiency, London Transport passes with high marks 
—with one exception. 


PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT OF ORDINARY FARES 
Scueme I.—Increase of 1}d. fares to 2d. and extension 
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This failure is in finance. It may be argued that zeal in 
other directions has been responsible, and that if the Board 
had regarded its duties of service and financial stability as 
being co-equal, it might be in a stronger position to-day. To 
meet the statutory obligations of the 1933 Act, the Board 
requires a net revenue of £54 million ; but even before the war 
it was estimated that the service of Government loans for new 
works would push this target up to £6.3 million, and in the 
future it looks like being nearer £7 million. Critics of the 
Board’s financial achievements argue that it has practically a 
monopoly of public transport in its area, that it is linked with 
the railways in common management and that it has the 
advantage of the pooling scheme. But it has to be remembered 
that even in the first five years to 1938 the average annual 
deficiency of net revenue to meet the standard interest obliga- 
tions on the “C” Stock was £366,000. If the Board had 
limited its new works policy, or been more restrictive in its 
provision for maintenance—which raised some criticism in 1939 
—or had acted with greater promptitude in establishing a 
more economic fare structure, financial deficiencies, so far as 
the stockholders are concerned, might have been eliminated or 
at least reduced. But to justify this line of argument, the critics 
have to show that a technically less efficient—and less attractive 
—London Transport system would have been acceptable. 

Because of the war, the present revenue position is pre- 
carious. If London Transport had not been linked with the 
main line railways under the war-time control arrangements, 
it would have been in a hopeless financial state. The facts, 
briefly set out in the note last week, clearly demonstrate the 
tenderness of the adjustment of the Board’s fares in 1940. 
Transfers totalling £264 million to the Board from the pool in 
the six years since 1939 were required to bring its net revenues 
up to the guaranteed fixed annual sum of £4,835,705, payable 
by the Government. Even for 1947, the Board estimates a net 
revenue deficiency of £906,000 (after crediting £179,000 for 
saving of interest on redeemed TFA stocks). The aim of the 
Charges Consultative Committee is to adjust the fares to produce 
the sum of these two amounts, namely, £5,742,000, to avoid a 





‘And I appoint...’ 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 


These men and women have given very care- 
ful consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 























Should you not take the same step now? 


The Bank has Trustee branches at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob- 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 














WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
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payment from the Exchequer. It is now known that this is 
unlikely to be accomplished for 1947, because time is needed 
to introduce the fare increases, and the yield of the proposed 
increases in 1947 is put at £4,500,000.. The Exchequer wil] 
have to make aggregate payments to the Board for 1946 and 
1947; to meet 3 per cent on the “C” stock (not the standard 
54 per cent) amounting to between £6 and {7 million. But 
it received substantial profits from its financial control of the 
railways.of the country during the war years, and when the final 
account is struck, the pool is not likely to be in debit, in spite of 
London Transport’s drain on it. The tardy adjustment of 
charges to an economic level may affect the final balance of 
the account, but it is possible—indeed it would have been mere 
pomsare-shet the present post-war conditions should have 

anticipated and provided for. Beyond 1947, the level of 
traffic is uncertain. Some increase in population is to be 
expected, though hardly at the pre-war rate; possibly the 
limit is 10 million instead of the 12 mllion anticipated before 
the war, and London planning schemes may tend to reduce 
journeys. 

It is hardly surprising that the penny a mile fare basis has 
gone for good. The Board’s present proposals contemplate a 
2d. minimum, though not 2d. a mile ; this, however, is only an 
interim stage, and control continues meanwhile. Looking for- 
ward beyond this stage, the danger of a further rise in fares 
must be clearly faced—even a 3d. a mile basis, on present indica- 
tions, would not be beyond the bounds of conjecture unless great 
care is exercised. Such a dark possibility can only be avoided 
by great dexterity in fares policy if ambitious plans for transport 
development are to be carried out on the scale of the past. 

What is the alternative to this cheerless prospect? The answer 
may be sought in the relation between London Transport and 
the prospective transport arrangements for the country as a 
whole. The Minister of Transport is not likely to have left the 
Board out of his considerations, though there seems to be no 
obvious reason to alter the status of the Board in any nationalisa- 
tion scheme. Even if the Board were included in a unification 
scheme, the relationship between the Board and the railways 





The prosperity of the Gold Coast has jargely been built up on its 
exports of cocoa and gold. These two industries still head the export table, 
but recent trade figures show that production and exports of manganese, 
bauxite and timber have greatly expanded under the impetus of war-time 
requirements. 

The gradual change-over to a peace-time economy with its varied 
demands may well bring about further changes in the commercial 
activities of the Geld Coast. Modern commercial development calls for 
careful and continuous study of local market conditions. Full and up-to- 
date information, backed by an intimate knowledge of the Colony, is 
available to merchants and manufacturers interested in trade with the 
Geld Coast. , ; 

| BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) © 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, B.C.3 
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ould hardly be closer. Brief experience of the Board’s constitu- 
ion and work since 1933 has, however, revealed some obvious 
fefects. One glaring limitation is the appointing trustees 
evice ; clearly the only qualified person to appoint the Board 
s the Minister. A more serious weakness is the Board’s capital 
tructure with its high interest stocks. By precedent and pros- 
ect, it seems that 53 per cent on the “C” stock is too high for 
ractical attainment. But the “A” stocks have a minimum 
bnexpired life of 39 years and the “B” stock 19 years, during 
‘hich they carry rates of 44 and § per cent. 

It might be possible (though it would not be easy) to make 
cceptable changes in the hybrid character of the “ C” stock— 
n equity in poor years, a maximum dividend stock in good, and 

prior charge debenture, on paper at any rate, if the dividend 
bligations are not met. No one laying out the Board’s capital 
tructure to-day would adopt the model of 1933, and in logic 
though admittedly not in law) a thorough overhaul would be 
Hesirable. The Board is denied the fruits of cheap money on its 
xisting capital, and it has to adopt a very roundabout expedient 
o obtain new capital.on. cheap terms. . The Board is required 
o finance its capital requirements by issuing “A,” “B” and 
‘C” stocks in such proportions that not more than one-third 
s “A” stock and not less than one-third is “C” stock. Hence 
n 1935 it was necessary to devise the London Electric Finance 
orporation, and doubtless this method will have to be employed 
o raise additional capital to complete the extensions and new 
works after the wartime rise in prices. ' Consideration should 
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also be given to the provision of a reserve fund to support the 
rate of interest on the “C” stock ; but this simple step, again, 
could only be taken after a revision of the statutory disposition 
of the Board’s net revenue after its prior charges have been 
met. There is also a clear case for repealing the redemp- 
tion provisions of the 1933 Act, which provide for contributions 
out of revenue to redeem stocks other than the “ C” stock after 
the latter has received its full standard rate. 

_All these are heavy burdens on the Board in this period of 
difficulty. Some cannot be removed, but are mentioned in the 
spirit “Other public boards, please do not copy.” Others are 
technical irritations, at present ineffective but potentially trouble- 
some. But those which can be alleviated should be put on a 
short list for attention if and when transport is nationalised. 
When that step is taken, it will be necessary to link the Board 
with general transport policy for the country as a whole. In 
the new and wider transport organisation, London Transport 
should certainly be represented. The state will own the major 
transport undertakings ; the Minister will be a direct participant 
in the London area pool through the state-owned railways ; and 
he would obtain a more direct concern in London Transport 
if he appointed the Board. Unless there is to be an intolerable 
increase in fares in London Transport’s area, there will need to 
be the closest integration between the Board and the main lines 
operationally and financially. And the simplest way of achieving 
that objective, at this stage, is a greater degree of direct interest 
by the Minister of Transport in its composition. 


Natural v. Synthetic Rubber 


HREE weeks ago a new contract was signed for the supply 
of rubber from British, Dutch and French sources in the 
ast to the United States at a basic price of 233 US cents a 
ound—equivalent to 1s. 2d. f.o.b. Far Eastern ports, against 
e previous price of 1s. This means an increase in the grower’s 
eceipts from rod. to about 1s. There are some spokesmen for 
he rubber-growing industry who regard 23} cents as being no 
more than an adequate price, in view of the near-inflationary rise 
in costs which has occurred in Malaya. There are other observers 
The Economist is among them—who are frankly disturbed by 
the longer-term dangers of a high price for rubber. If any- 
ing is clear it is simply this—that in the next few years the 
ibber estates will have to accommodate themselves to a price 
pf something like half what they are getting for rubber to-day. 
ven 6d. a pound may not be cheap enough for the estates to 
ompete successfully in a freely competitive market against 
hative growers and synthetic production. : 
These are broad statements of policy, which require expansion 
by reference to.facts. In rubber, the facts have not been easy 
obtain owing to the dislocation of war and to the tendency 
r the controversialists to make a rather partial selection of them 
D suit their own.cases.. To all appearances, this defect has now 
been made good by Mr P. T. Bauer’s analysis of the future 
ompetition between natural and synthetic rubber, published in 
The Manchester School* for May. What follows in this article 
raws heavily on Mr Bauer’s paper, which is a full length survey 
f the post-war status of natural rubber, produced by estates and 
ative smallholders, in competition with synthetic rubber, which 
Ss almost entirely produced in American factories. This is a 
hajor problem of. post-war economic adjustment. Until the 
apanese war, natural rubber was the most valuable export from 
he British Colonial Empire ; in four out of the five years pre- 
eding Pearl Harbour, rubber was the leading American import. 
r Bauer estimates that the normal annual demand for rubber, 
t a reasonable range of prices, may be as much as 1.5 to 1.7 
lion tons for some years to come; against this, he puts 
ynthetic capacity in North America at 1.2 to,1.3 million tons 
nnually (with another 150,000 to 200,000 tons in Europe and 
Russia), estate capacity at 1.6 million tons (the basic quota of 
ne restriction scheme in 1941) and the potential capacity of the 
casonably accessible native areas “at over rather than under 
~richiiesy Abi RROD CAE ERS OR 2 a alls 












* Manchester University, price 4s. 


1.6 to 1.7 million tons.” This makes a total potential production 
of 4.5 to 4.8 million tons. 

Every ton of rubber is urgently needed at present, and re- 
stocking demand will be considerable for the next year or two. 
But after that, excess capacity is likely to emerge on a scale far 
larger than before the war. How will this issue be solved? Or 
will it be fought out? Or is the competitive situation between 
natural and synthetic rubber so fluid that no estimate of the 
future is possible? Mr Bauer suggests that the available evidence 
does support a fairly positive conclusion, “that within a very 
few years of the restoration of the producing territories, planta- 
tion rubber could be produced at substantially lower costs than 
Buna S, even assuming a very substantial rise in estate wages, 
and a further significant measure of cost reduction in synthetic 
rubber.” 

There is, of course, a formidable list of unknowns in the 
rubber problem. Conditions in the principal producing 
countries are most unsettled. Estate wages and stores costs, 
the supply of labour for the Malayan and Netherlands East 
Indies estates, the rapid and uncompleted progress of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry are only some of the imponderables. 
There is, too, a substantial revision of native rubber acreage to 
be taken into account; “ the share of smallholders in the post-war 
capacity of natural rubber may be conservatively put at between 
three-fifths and two thirds of the total.” And this means that 
the cost of production of well over one-half of the post-war 
capacity of natural rubber can be foretold with considerable 
confidence: “ it will be nil, or almost nil.” It does not follow 
that because the smallholder incurs little in the way of cash costs 
that he is not swayed by price considerations ; with prices of 
43d.-54d. c.i.f. consuming countries (including about 1d. a pound 
for freight) smallholders would find rubber as attractive as in the 
past. In 1936, NEI natives exported 149,000 tons of rubber 
at Id. a pound f.o.b., after payment of a special tax of about 1d. 
a pound. “Thus, an estimate of several hundred thousand tons 
(of native rubber) at 1d. per lb. delivered Singapore is not as 
chimerical as would appear at first sight.” 

Next comes the problem of long-term estate rubber costs, 
apart from current expenditure on rehabilitation which is neces- 
sary. Mr Bauer suggests that wages and salaries will be sub- 
stantially higher than in 1941, but they should not run away 
to inflationary levels. Indian wages may be 50 or at most 100 
per cent above 1940-41 levels, but not five or ten times those 
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rates—unless the Indian Government prohibits emigratign alto- 
gether. A smaller rise in salaries is anticipated—say 40-100 
per cent over the 1941 level. Wages and salaries may be put at 
24-34 times the 1933 level—when, it is worth recalling, the 
average cost of production of representative sterling companies 
was below 3d., including a small allowance for depreciation. 
Indeed, 33d. rubber produced a Stock Exchange boom before 
restriction negotiations started. These costs were based on low 
salaries and lower wages, but output was then cbtained from 
unselected trees and without the use of the more economic 
tapping systems which have since been developed. Hence the 
conclusion is reached that under competition, with output con- 
centrated on the more efficient producers of the estate industry— 
between half and two-thirds of the whole, and not necessarily 
the largest units—with economic cultivation methods and un- 
inflated staffs, the cheapest producers could produce “at least 
half-a-million tons at about 5d.-54d. per Ib. (say, 8-9 US cents 
c.i.f, USA ports).” This estimate postulates that output would 
be concentrated among the cheapest producers, whose identity 
would only be established after a spell of price competition, and 
that full advantage wou!d be taken of improvements which were 
already fully proved by 1940—though at this date plantation 
rubber was still in a stage of technical immaturity, with possi- 
bilities of vast improvement before it. 

Summing up the position of natural rubber under conditions 
of competition, the paper estimates that within two or three 
years from V-J day a price equivalent to 8 to 9 US cents c.if. 
consuming countries should elicit 1.3 to 1.4 million tons of 
rubber, mainly from smallholdings. In round figures, an annual 
supply of 14 million tons should be forthcoming at 10 US cents 
(or 6d.) per Ib. 


* 


The discussion now moves to synthetic production and costs 
—which is an American problem, since neither Russia nor Ger- 
many, it is held, is likely to be influenced by relative prices of 
synthetic and natural rubber, particularly since their synthetic 
production is not as cheap or as good as the American product. 
The table below shows the spectacular development of synthetic 
production in North America, and may be compared with con- 
sumption of 700,000 tons of rubber in 1940 and 820,000 tons 
in 1941:— 

SYNTHETIC RuBBER OurpuT—USA anpD CANADA 
(000 long tons) 
Buna S$ Renee Butyl Buna N Total 


Be. 2 > one ; oi 18 
ee eos 2°5 : oe 246 
1941 ...... a 5:7 : 2-7 8-4 
EUR 2seses 3°7 9-0 “ 9-7 22 «4 
ISAS n> <o05 184 8 33-6 1-4 145 254 +2 
eee 12-0 56 ‘7 23 -0 16 8 808 -5 
1945 (est.) . 881 0 55 0 53 0 30-0 1,020 -0 
(approx.) 


- About 98 per cent of the total output of synthetic rubber is 


res in Se Aeelptal one ee explanation 
of the various types may elpful. Buna S is a general pur 

synthetic rubber used as a direct substitute, largtly in fits ene 
others are special purpose synthetics, in some ways superior to 
natural rubber (for example, in resistance to oils and chemicals) 
and assured of a ready market for special uses at prices appreci- 
ably higher than for natural rubber. All types of synthetic rubber 
have experienced a sharp fall in production costs during the last 
five years. Buna S produced from petroleum (grain-based 
Buna § is several times more expensive and production has been 
suspended since January) cost on the average less than 15 US 
cents a pound by the end of last year, and a few efficient plants 
could produce at 13 cents. "The chart opposite shows the trend 
of petroleum-based Buna S since 1942. It shows cash costs, 
excluding depreciation and amortisation on which Mr Bauer 
observes “ some 13-2 cents per lb. would cover these.” The 
dotted line projects the most recent official US estimates of 
future costs. The whole is a yivid illustration of what happens 
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14 to 20 cents-per lb., with or without amortisation ; more 
recently there has been a tendency to reduce the estimates, and 
figures of 13 to 15 cents have become more usual. So far as 
is known, there is no responsible estimate of less than 10 cents, 
excluding amortisation and selling costs.” In the special report 
on the Synthetic Rubber Programme, published in Washington 
in 1944, the post-war cash costs of petroleum-based Buna S are 
estimated (“on reasonable though somewhat optimistic assump. 
tions ”) at II to 12 cents a pound, and to this at least 2 cents 
should be added to cover amortisation, selling charges and 
management. 

Thus an all-in cost of 12 to 13 cents (73d. to 73d.) for Buna § 
is the lowest reasonable estimate in the post-war period, and the 
majority of estimates anticipate something nearer 13 to 16 cent; 


(7id. to 93d.) per Ib. These figures would leave a comfortabk | 
margin in favour of natural rubber, on the assumptions discussed | 
in earlier paragraphs. Moreover, processing costs with syn- | 
thetic rubber are generally higher—in tyre manufacture about | 


15 per cent higher than with natural rubber. Synthetic rubber 





AVERAGE Costs OF PETROLEUM-BASED BUNA S UNDER 
US GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME 





1942 43° 44 «45 
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is heavier, and there are important qualitative differences be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubber which determine the 
expectation of life of the final product—as, for example, in 
motor tyres—and also the relative quantities of each which will 
be used at given prices. But the special purpose synthetics, of 
which American capacity is 90,000 to 100,000 tons, are thought 
to be largely independent of competition from natural rubber 
owing to their chemical qualities. 

The qualities and uses of synthetic rubber ate, however, the 
product of a mere five or ten years of research and practical 
application. Buna S may at present be inferior to natural rubber 


in certain uses, of which tyres are the most important, and it 
may—surprisingly —be more variable in quality. But 
there is always the ility that further progress it the tech- 


nique of makiog, mixing, and man : materials 
may change their: power to compete ‘qualitatively with natural 
rubber very quickly and very drastically. On present estimates, 
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natural rubber could comfortably compete, provided that the 
estates pursue a vigorous campaign of efficiency and economy. 
Hence it would follow that, if natural rubber could sell at two- 
thirds of the cost of Buna S, a tariff of 40 to 50 per cent ad 
valorem would be required to keep the American synthetic 
plants in commercial operation. To calculate the course of 
American political opinion on this point would be even more 
hazardous than to make estimates of future costs of natural and 
synthetic rubber. But as Mr Bauer points out, there is at present 
widespread support in the United States for a “moderate 
policy’ for synthetic rubber, and for maintaining a large and 
expandable physical stock of rubber equa! to one year’s absorp- 
tion at least, coupled with the continued operation of 150,000 
to 200,000 tons of general purpose synthetic capacity, and the 
maintenance of reserve capacity in good order. 

This policy should meet the American defence arguments 
which favour a high synthetic output ; it would provide a ceiling 
for rubber prices, of both types; it would remove American 
apprehensions about “exorbitant prices” for natural rubber 
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imports. Will it prevail? Mr Bauer suggests, a shade archly 
perhaps, that the failure of synthetic tyres under exacting ser- 
vice conditions may prove the most potent influence in favour of 
a liberal policy. As for British policy, the present phase is one 
of conflicting pressures: producers demand higher prices ; the 
country needs more doilars ; but there is iffflationary material as 
dry as tinder in Malaya; and a long-term policy for natural 
rubber cannot act on the assumption “that nature has so con- 
trived the isoprene polymer secreted by the tree Hevea 
Braziliensis as to suit uniquely the requirements of the American 
motorist.” Mr Bauer’s paper serves a valuable purpose in 
bringing these issues into the open. There may be room for 
differences of view about some of his estimates and some of his 
emphasis. Buta counter argument sufficient to overturn the- 
whole of his case would have to be very convincing indeed. It 
deserves the most serious consideration by the British and 
American Governments, by producers of natural and synthetic 


rubber, by shareholders in estate companies and by rubber 
consumers. 


Business Notes 


The Tap Closes 


The gilt-edged tap was duly turned off on Tuesday, and 
there is no doubt that the rate of flow through it accelerated as 
zero hour approached. Sales of 2} per cent Savings Bonds in 
the week to last Saturday totalled £683; million—nearly four 
times the poor response of the previous week—and carried the 
aggregate to just over £356 million. As the tightening of money 
in the short loan market had foreshadowed, the last two days’ sales 
proved to be even more substantial, and the final total exceeds 
£415 million. Mr Dalton has duly proclaimed, and with justifica- 
tion, that he has in fact secured his “ great deal more ”—but has 
refrained from pointing out that his standards of magnitude have 
shrunk a little since the “ big figure” was 3 per cent. The last 
four days of the Savings Threes, in December, produced {£130 
million—and a further £27} million from 2} per cent War Bonds. 
‘One special reason, it is true, for that bumper response was the 
fact that Savings Threes still carried tax-free interest payments to 
overseas residents, a concession that has now been finally dropped. 
But the fact remains that, as the terms grow more niggardly, 
and as the hopes of capital profits grow less confident after each 
successive move, so the public response becomes more restrained. 

Mr Dalton has twice claimed, with picturesque though 
deceptive embellishments, that the average weekly sales of 
this tap issue have topped those of any previous tap. But 
so indeed they should have done, for the public had 
been given a five-month holiday and then was treated to 
one of the shortest runs on record. But as curious comparisons 
are becoming fashionable, it may be said that the Chancellor 
could, with equal logic, have computed his average sales by 
reference to the seven weeks or so of flow plus the five months 
in which pressure behind the tap was accumulating. Or he 
might at least have looked at the final 7} weeks of the Savings 
Threes—-which poured forth a volume of £485 million, despite 
.! ee outflow of £136 million of 24 per cent War 

nds. 

The merits of the conversion result are more difficult to assess. 
The actual amount of the £493 million of 24 per cent National 
War Bonds, 1946-48, exchanged for the new Savings Bonds was 
over £330 million, or rather less than the market had guessed ; 
but the proportion—almost exactly two-thirds—is slightly higher 
than that for the 2} per Cents, 1945-47, into Exchequer Bonds 
early this year. The significance of the operation depends, how- 
ever, upon the relative extent of official holdings in the two 
cases, and to this no clue is available. It is evident, however, 
that the authorities will have a plentiful supply of securities— 
both the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds and the new Savings 
Bonds—with which to feed the “back-door” taps now that the 
Public one is closed. 


* x x 


The Funds—Before and After 


An interesting comparison of prices and yields of gilt-edged 
stocks before the tap was opened and on the day its closing was 
announced has been compiled by a leading firm of investment 
brokers, In the following table the gross and net yields are given 
for these two dates, together with the corresponding figures for 


Lee this week, the day after the tap actually ceased to 
ow :— 


a % GiLt-EDGED YIELDS 


Net Yields Per Cent. 


| Gross Yields Per Cent. | (Tax at 9. in the H 























Stock | SE i, —_ aps 
| May 14, | July4, July 10, May 14,/ July 4, | July 10, 
1946 | 1946" |" 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | © 1946 

g ub neq | ; eee 
3% Conversion 1o4e-53.. | fia | Lav 2/48 10/6 34/4 391494 
2b Nat, War 1949-51... / 115 4/116 12/116 #|- 11 1)-15 3|-14 7 
1$% Exch. Bds. 1950 .... | 111 11/112 11/112 1|-15 2|- 15 6|- 1610 
24° Nat. War 1951-53... | 116 11/2 0 7/2 0 6|-1310|- 16 8|-16 6 
24% Nat. War 1962-64... | 118 9/2 3 1)2 3 0/-1511|-19 5/-19 3 
346, War 982. 2 7 612 8102 8 oll ello 
5% Nat. Defence 1954-58 | 2 3 1/2 5 6/2 5 6|-1510/-19 5|-19 4 
hoo Nat War 1954-56... 2 O1L)2 5 4/24 7)-18 1/1 2ui1 27 
Sayings 1955-65....|2 5 612 90/2 77\-18 8/1 16/11 8 
3% War 1955-59 ....... (2 4 0)2 7 5/2 7 3}-17 9]1 0 6/1 0 3 
24% Funding 195661....|2 3 7/2 7112 7 9/1 2 3/1 5 0/1 410 
% Consols 1957... 29 4/211 6/221 1}-35 1)-38 2)-17 9 
3% Funding 1959-69.... | 2 8 8/211 2/21010/1 2 5/1 4 5,1 4 4 
4 Funding 1960-90....]2 810/211 9/211 1)- 16 1|/-18 4)-17 § 
3% Savings 1960-70 ....|2 9 7/21110/2N 5/13 2/1 41/2 4 6 
% Conversion 1961 ....| 211 3}212 6/212 0/1 1 5/1 2 2/11 8 
4% Victory..........-- /211 4)214 9/214 0;-19 5/1 110)1 1 2 
3% Savings 1965-75 ....| 211 1/213 1\/212 2)1 4 811 6 3/16 3 
3% Treasury 1966... ... }21) 5/213 7/213 0/1 5 3)1 7 0)16 53 
3% Redemption 1986-96. | 2 10 2| 210 8/210 9/1 5 1} 5 4\1 5 4 





| 


————at 


The extent of the adjustment in yields to the tap terms is self- 
evident in the table, though the latter does not, of course, reflect 
the worst reaction in the market which followed Mr Dalton’s 
announcement on May 14th. The question now is the prospect 
for rebuilding the edifice of cheaper money on the foundations of 
the new yield basis. Gilt-edged earlier this week showed some 
signs of anticipating the closed tap season, and the new Savings 
Bonds themselves opened on Wednesday at 99}, ex ihe interest 
payable on November 1st—which is equivalent to a premium of 
half a point. But as the table clearly shows there is a good deal 
of leeway to be made good before pre-tap levels are restored. 
And if and when that happens, will Mr Dalton feel impelled once 
again to give the speculators in gilt-edged another sharp rap on 
the knuckles? 


* * * 


Dollars on Level Terms 


The Canadian dollar, whose internal and external symptoms 
of strength and stability have long belied the 10 per cent discount 
at which it has been valued in terms of the US dollar since the 
early weeks of the war, was, on Saturday of last week, revalued 
to parity with the US dollar. In conformity with this decision 
the Canadian price for gold was reduced from $38.50 to $35 per 
fine ounce and the official exchange rate for the Canadian dollar 
in London adjusted from 4.43-4.45 f0 4.02-4.04. 

The proximate reason for the dian decision is not far to 
seek. It must be found in the immediately preceding confusion 
of events in Washington that led to the abandonment, for the time 
being, of price control in the United States. The US and 
Canadian economies are linked by such close ties that if nothing 
had been done to avert the contagion of higher US prices, it 
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would inevitably have spread across the border and undermined 
the efficient price stabilisation policy pursued by Canada since 
the early days of the war. The only all-embracing cordon sani- 
tatre that could be thrown across the frontier was an appreciation 
of the Canadian dollar to parity with the US currency. This 
ro per cent appreciation will go some way toward insulating the 
Canadian price level from the now uncontrolled movements 
scuth of the border. But it would be unreasonable to expect too 
much of the move. Fur some time past the Io per cent discount 
on the Canadian dollar had not reflected the relative costs of 
living in the two countries and the removal of that discount will 
do little more than correct the maladjustment that existed prior to 
the removal of price control in the United States. 

The re-appreciation of the Canadian dollar may be the fore- 
runner of a number of similar moves. It will be remembered 
that after World War 1, Sweden allowed the kroner to float off 
gold in an attempt to insulate the Swedish price level from the 
inflationary wave that swept the world in 1919 and 1920. That 
experiment was sufficiently successful to warrant its repetition in 
comparable circumstances and the fact that the Swedish price level 
has been effectively controlled during the war and is now rather 
below the comparable level of sterling or dollar prices would be 
an added reason for action on these lines. 

Currency revaluation cannot avoid hurting certain interests 
in the country concerned. Among the- immediate victims in 
Canada are certain marginal gold producers who may find the 
d‘fference between $38.50 and $35 per ounce one of vital import- 
ance and the paper and pulp trade which may find it difficult to 
pass to its large American buyers the whole of the additional ro 
per cent price increase. 


* * & 


Effects on Britain 


Armed with the Canadian credit of $1,250 million (of which at 
most no more than $150 million can yet have been utilised) Britain 
will experience no immediate exchange stringency as a consequence 
of the revaluation of the Canadian dollar. Assuming that Cana- 
dian internal prices remain stable (which is the declared intention 
of the Canadian Finance Minister, Mr Ilsley), the sterling cost of 
imports from Canada will rise by 10 per cent, which will affect Mr 
Dalton’s problem of stabilising the cost of living in this country 
and possibly the level of his subsidy expenditure, which at present 
absorbs £335 million a year. This, of course, is a short-run calcu- 
lation, for if the Canadian dollar is permanently stabilised at $4.03 
to the £, the sterling cost of repaying the Canadian credit will 
pro tanto be increased. But these are long-range problems which 
are at the mercy of international prices during the decades to 
come. 

In the absence of free international arbitrage, the reaction of 
the revaluation upon Canadian dollar stocks quoted in London 
was limited. The fear of selling from New York on the limited 
Canadian market (where London can sell but cannot buy) by 
holders seeking to encash their revaluation profits prompted a 
considerable degree of caution on the part of London dealers. 
London price movements in representative stocks are shown 
below :— 


CANADIAN SECURITIES—LONDON PRICES 


May 
29 


I ul 
July July 
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Royal Bank of Canada ....... 

Canadian Patific ......2..... $24 $24 
International Nickel ......... $53 ict $52} $ $ 
International Holdings ....... $16} $16 $16 $16 
Brit, Columbia Power “A” .. $41 $41}xd $41 $42 
Brazilian Traction ........... $28} $27 $27 $28: 
Yukon Consolidated ......... 9/9 10/- 10/- s/n 
Anglo-Newfoundland Develp. . 71/3 82/- 80/9 81/ 
| Bey oe pre } 107/- 107/3 107/3 1ll/3 











Hudson’s Bay showed one of the outstanding rises. On the other 
hand, Yukon Consolidated reflected the fear that the reduction in 


the gold price from $38.50 to $3§ an ounce would affect mining 
profits appreciably. _. 


* * * 


South Africa Revalues Gold 


The South African Reserve Bank whose gold reserve has 
been valued since 1925 at the nominal price of 85s. per fine ounce 
has decided to revalue its stock at the present official price of 172s. 
On May 29, 1946, the date of the latest available return, the 
South African Reserve Bank had a gold reserve valued at 
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£131,070,000. Revalued at the new official price this should rise 
to about £265 million. The whole of the difference will not, 
however, be profit. Before arriving at the net profit yielded by 
the revaluation, allowance must be made for the book losses 
incurred on gold acquired by the Reserve Bank since 1932 when 
the South African pound followed sterling in its depreciation 
against gold. 

Since that day, the gold acquired by the Reserve Bank has 
been bought at the prevailing market or official price, but has 
been entered in the books at the nominal figure of 85s. per fine 
ounce. In effect, the true paper profit yielded by the revalua- 
tion is, therefore, confined to the profit on the pre-1932 reserve 
plus the difference between the price paid for gold acquired 
after the departure from the gold standard in 1932 and the official 
revaluation figure of 172s. The net sum yielded by the revalua- 
tion will, on these terms, be £17,642,300 and this is being credited 


to the account of the Union Government in the books of the | 


Reserve Bank 


x x x 


Coal Finale 


The Lords’ Amendments to the Coal Indestry Nationalisation 
Bill, extending to £5 pages, were accepted by the House of 
Commons on Wednesday without a division. Conservative 
speakers were quick to point out that most of the amendments 


were necessary only because of the speed with which the Bill 


passed through the Commons or because of the intransigence of 
the Minister fortified by a large majority behind him. There car 
be no doubt that the House of Lords has achieved a real 
improvement in the Bill, both in point of clarity and of substance, 
and the Government have themselves to blame if this reflects 
on their handling of the Billi in the Commons. 

Of the amendments, the most important concerned discrimin:- 
tion, consumers’ councils, the Board’s reserve fund, and its 


accounts. Following their defeat at the Report stage in the © 
Lords, the Government introduced an amendment during the 5 
third reading that required the National Coal Board to distinguish © 


in its accounts between colliery activities and each of the main 
ancillary activities. The accounts will also be such as to con- 


form with the best commercial standards, but no specific | 


charge is laid upon the Board to include’a profit and loss account 
or to issue accounts for each district separately. The reserve 
fund, instead of being left under the control of the Government, 
will be managed by the Board, who will take the initiative m 
deciding how much is to be carried to reserve and to whit 
purposes it is to be applied. Regional consumers’ councils ar: 
to be set up alongside the national consumers’ council, and the 
latter is to prepare an annual report and to include representatis.s 
of the coal exporters. The Coal Board will be required to avoid 
discrimination between consumers in like circumstances and 
although the Commons’ debate brought no forthright assurance 
from the Minister that a privately owned concern would not be 
penalised in comparison with a state-owned undertaking in the 
same industry, such an assurance had previously been given by 
the Lord Chancellor. Most of these amendments (which are 
in line with criticisms expressed in The Economist and else 
where) were strenuously resisted by Mr Shinwell in earliet 
debates ; it is a hopeful portent for future nationalisation plans 
that the Government have now been induced to accept them. 


* x * 


Britain’s Overseas Deficit 


Mr Dalton is becoming a veritable fount of good cheer. His 
latest contribution (to the “ Prosperity Drive ”) is a roseate child’s 
guide to the recent quarterly Exchequer return and an admission 
that the overseas deficit for 1946 should be “ noticeably less ” than 
the £750 million estimated at the time of the Washington loan 
negotiations. That is not, in fact, a very surprising conclusio". 

exports have still a long way to go before they neal 
the ultimate target, their recent progress, in the present sellers 
market, has carried them towafds it a good deal faster thaa 
could reasonably have been assumed six months ago, The sud- 
stantial expansion in. May brought the volume index for the first 
time above its 1938 level, and the value total was running 2 
well over £1,000 million per annum, During the loan negoti:- 
tions, it was implied that the annual rate might reach £95° 
million by the end of this year; but there is now a good prospe<! 
that this amount will actually be exported during the year, which 
is a much more substantial achievement. At the same tim, 
sheer shortages of supplies, especially of food, seem to have kept 
the import total below its assumed level. The original import 
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A ie dget for the first half of this year probably approached £650 
L not, pillion, c.i.f., and unless there was a very large expansion in June, 
ed by e actual imports will prove to be some {40 million short of this. 
losses Some commentators, therefore, have readily computed that the 
when ventual global deficit for the year might well be as much as £200 
lation pillion or so bettrs than was at first feared. But when, early in 
be year, Optimistic forecasts were based upon the first really 
k has iking export expansion, it was made known that the original 
xt has pber estimates still held the field. Two factors, in particular 
r fine s The Economist pointed out on February 23), dictated cautious 
valua- dgeting, and both were beyond the scrutiny of unofficial esti- 
eserve pators. The first was the lag in payments for the additional 
quired ports, and the second was the extent of special Government 
official ‘penditure overseas. Military expenditure has been officially 
valua- timated at £300 million, but no global estimate for the large 
edited n-military commitments has ever been given. These large 
of the | aps in vital data, and uncertainties about the yield of invisible 
pcome, make private forecasting particularly hazardous—especi- 
ly in view of the important developments that have since occurred 
Palestine and Egypt. The significance of the Chancellor’s 
mission, therefore, lies in its confirmation that the improvement 
hich is plainly visible has not been wiped out by a possible 
eons terioration which would be invisible. But it is probable that 
isation here has been some offsetting deterioration—which is, indeed, 
use of mplicit in the recent evidence of the rate at which overseas 
rvative erling balances are still accumulating. The overall picture, 
iments , erefore, may look less bright than the heartening export progress 
re Bill hight imply. And at the Treasury, one may presume, it ‘s 
nce of ‘mmed not a littlk—even on the assumption of the dollar loan— 
re cat y anxieties about American prices. 
a real 
stance, a * *% 
reflects 
jar Damage Notification Delays 
ee: The War Damage Commission is growing impatient—and 
nd Its ith good reagon. Its regulations provide that notifications of 
in the [bar damage should be lodged within thirty days from the date 
ng the | damage. Sixteen months have passed since. the last enemy 
Inguish © mb dropped in this country, yet notifications of bomb damage 
Geta pve since been reaching the Commission at an average rate 
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of two thousand per week. The Commission has obviously been 
lenient—despite its ruling some time ago that late notifications 
must be supported by a declaration under oath about the damage 
alleged. It will shortly stiffen the procedure a great deal further. 
As from October 1st, late notification will be possible only after 
a specific request by the claimant to the Commission to exercise 
its discretion. The form then to be completed will require 
answers to a searching series of questions, including the date 
of damage, the date on which the claimant first became aware 
of it, and detailed reasons for delay in notification. The appli- 
cant will have to provide, at his own expense, an itemised 
schedule of damage, prepared and signed by his professional 
adviser or builder, and will have to detail his reasons for affirming 
that it is in fact war damage. It is to be hoped that these steps 
will have a salutary effect; but if the laggards are not sufficiently 
impressed by these measures, they would do well to heed the 
Commission’s further warning that the time “must come very 
soon” when no further late notifications will be accepted at all. 

In the matter of value payments, too, the public has been all 
too slow in playing its part. The continued withholding of pay- 
ments, even though the amount payable has already been agreed, 
is naturally a source of resentment; but the Commission points 
out that the decision here rests entirely with the Chancellor, who 
still affirms that value payments on buildings, like the payments 
for war-damaged chattels under the Board of Trade scheme, 
cannot be released until the pressures upon productive capacity 
have eased further. In the meantime, the Commission is anxious 
to put itself in a position to release these monies rapidly as soon 
as the Treasury gives the word. At present, it is not in that posi- 
tion. Of the 3,343,000 damaged properties notified to date, some 
200,cc0 are known to involve value payments. In 90 per cent of 
these cases, forms have been sent to owners during the last two 
years, informing them of what, in the Commission’s view, is the 
appropriate amount, and calling for assent or dissent with the 
reasons therefor. So far, only half these notices have evoked any 
replies, so that the work of negotiation between the parties cannot 
proceed. In this case, too, the Commission is preparing to tighten 
up. It warns owners of “value payment” properties that it is in 
their interests not to delay further, as the Commission may shortly 
rule that the chance for negotiation has been lost. If it does 
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that, owners who dispute the Commission’s assessment will be 
forced to face the ties and friction of a formal appeal to 
the Tribunal. They should know, too, that agreement with the 
Commission at this stage will not in any way prejudice their right 
to better terms if Parliament should amend the contentious 1939 
value upon which compensation a payable under the Act. 


In view of these many a and of the uncertainties about 
future building costs, it is hardly surprising that the Commission 
is quite unable to estimate the rotal war damage bill that will 
have to be faced. To date, it has paid £364} million, of which 
only a fraction comprises value payments already made under the 
special provisions for early payment laid down in the Act. At 
the time of the passing of the Miscellaneous Financial Provisions 
Act, which transferred the charge for the War Damage Commis- 
sion from vote of credit to below-line borrowing, it was provi- 
sionally estimated that the amount required would be £400 
million, in addition, that is, to the amount of well over £300 million 
already disbursed at that time. Recent experience suggests, how- 
ever, that little reliance can be placed upon this estimate. 


* x * 


Coal Reserves and Production 


The Fuel Research organisation of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research have issued a first appraisal of 
the results of a survey of the more readily available reserves of 
British coal. The survey covers the output from existing collieries 
and projected new collieries of the next 20,000 million tons that 
are likely to be mined (nominally over the next hundred years) in 
Britain. Use has been made of data supplied to the Coal Com- 
mission on planned rates of working over the next hundred years 
and the depth and thickness of the seams to be worked ; and the 
seams have been classified by Coal Survey Officers in terms of 
ash content, volatility and coking properties. This classification 
provides the starting-point of the “ appraisal,” of which the main 
object is to establish whether there are likely to be physical 
shortages of any particular kind of coal. 

The results of the survey suggest that there are adequate 
reserves of the various kinds of coal to meet the demands in the 
proportions normal in recent years. In the case of coking coal, 
the planned output is about 24 million tons and would be insuffi- 
cient to supply the requirements of the coke-ovens unless the 
entire output was crushed and cleaned ; but in view of the increas- 
ing use of coking-gas and gas coals, which will be in ample supply, 
there will be no shortage of good cokes even if the carbonising 
industries undergo a substantial Seen s In West Durham, 
where the medium-volatile metallurgical coking coal is nearing 


exhaustion, there are ample reserves of coal similar in type to the 


best coals now used i in the Midland coke ovens. 


domestic use, gas making, steam raising and for general industrial 
purposes. The ities of substitution are, in fact, wi 
enough to limit the impact of vhysical shortages in specific types 
of coal, and there is no indication of a physical shortage of + 
importance. 


enough coal in the ana eal to ke SUG by informa-— 


tion on the depth and thickness of the seams and, by implicati 
on the probable trend of mining costs. The survey puts off a f 
analysis, but suggests that “during the next hundred years 
new seams broached will tend to be thinner and higher in 
content than those at present worked,” except in virgin a 
where there should be no deterioration. The majority of the 
worked will be between 3 and § feet in thickness ; and the rise: 
ash content, while it is not likely to be serious, will call for- 
elaborate coal preparation and the design of appliances to 
lower-grade fuels efficiently. Some coalficlds are already wi 
sight of exhaustion of the best seams: 


Lancashire and and in those areas very few new collie: 

are planned. Even in Yorkshire the five major seams will become 

seriously depleted or exhausted, although recent borings for o 

near Retford point to an easterly extension of the concealed coal 

field.. Even if the available reserves of coal are adequate, there- 

fore, the tendency to increasing costs. that was at work in pre-war 
vears will not easily be held in check. 


* * * 
Token Imports from USA 


Arrangements announced by Mr~ Marquand last April for 
loosening, the grip of dhe -Seupere thdenes spunea halve bees extended 


the main areas so threat- | 
ened are the Clyde basin, the Forest of Dean, West Durham, and 


acti pee | mave 9 
- decided 1oliai#ei9°RMNNOH PERT to finance the company’s manu- 
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to certain classes of im from the United States. Thi; ight at 5 
liberalising move was first implemented for imports from Canada, » held. 


but it is, of course, non-discriminatory, 


countries can make the necessary administrative arrangements, btless 
which were described in a note on page 604 of The Economis; erially, 
of April 13th. Token imports of the same items as those on the tric ear 
Canadian list will be admitted from the United States at the rate t equity | 
of 20 per cent per annum by value of the American manufacturer's _ act, the | 
pre-war trade (which is understood to be the average of 1936-38), 3 the img 
with the United Kingdom in the goods in question. the 


_ The procedure is identical in both cases. Applications 
onlyibe considered. by.she. Rood 
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The original purpose of che Essential Work Orders was to reduce © 
labour turnover by freezing employment in industries essential to — 
the war effort. Coupled with powers of direction and reinforced 
by patriotic incentives, the Orders were successful in securing a 
deployment of labour that would otherwise have been posssible 
only with considerable friction. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Orders have contributed in recent months to the geadjustments | 
that are now necessary in the labour market, and whether, even in 

the industries still covered, they are more than a half-dead letter. 
e sign that as industries were withdrawa from 
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facturing se en rogramme and partly to provide the pur- ospec 
chase price 32 million ‘for the share capital of Marconi’s medi 
Wireless Ts » Which. is to be acquired from Cable and r Ki 
Wireless ae "To meet these requirements, the company is any t 
to create 1,500,000 new 33 per cent {1 preference shares, to be the 


issued by offer for sale to the public later this month, and to issuc 
1,179,579 LY ordinary shares to existing “6rdinary shareholders as 
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ight at §78. 6d. in the proportion of one shaze for every £2 stock 
y held. 

reasury consent has been given for both issues, and they will 
btless increase 5 Electric’s earning power “very 
erially,” aS the directors anticipate. Even on the English 
tric earnings alone over the past decade, the present 10 per 
t equity dividend could be maintained on the increased capital. 
act, the expansion of English Electric’s manufacturing facilities 
the important position which it will now have in electronics 
bugh the Marconi business suggest that the directors’ anticipa- 


writ] | founded. 
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dustry, and the yards 
cls under construction 
My Irom an average of 995,000 tons in 1944 to 
500 tons in May this year. In the same month, tonnage 
g in ports waiting for reconversion was 2,735,000, an increase 
2 per cent over the average for the years 1943 to 1945. These 















to ts give an impression of the great pressure at present being 
ed erted on shipbuilding yards. Numbers employed in that in- 
8 stry, however, have declined steadily over the same period. 
ile om June, 1943, to April, 1946, the total labour force has fallen 
er DM 272,300 to 227,000, or 17 per cent. The most noticeable 
a uction has been in women workers, but there is also a per- 


ptible decrease in men. Many yards are encountering increas- 
y difficulty in recruiting apprentices for skilled trades and main- 





MSOlBLE 
RESULT 


J- .USSI ‘frade Sle BOS a Bh aR 
"Considerable enthusiasm was voiced last week-end at the 
ospects of an active resumption of Anglo-Russian trade. The 
hmediate cause of this hopefulness was the new appointment of 
t Klentsov as head of the Soviet trade delegation in London. 
any months have elapsed since Mr Borisenko, formerly in charge 
the delegation, was recalled to Moscow, and doubtless his 
ccessor will be keen to do bus:ness. But there are, at present, 
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no very firm indications of a major trade agreement which some 
accounts have suggested. ‘That would be to anticipate a long-run 
solution of Anglo-Russian trade questions before any active steps 


have been taken to clear up the shorter-term problems left over 
from the war. 


During the past year, discussions have been proceeding on the 
settlement for civilian goods supplied or in production under the 
wartume protocols to a total value of £100 million. These goods, 
which were arranged on the basis of 60 per cent credit and 40 per 
cent cash, have remained in suspense for many months, partly 
because the Russian authorities took exception to the prices which 
British manufacturers were charging. Whether they take the same 
view of those prices today, after the rise in American prices which 
has since occurred, is a question which Mr Klentsov may be able 
to answer. But a settlement of this preliminary problem is clearly 
required before long-term trading arrangements can be reached. 


In both respects—need it be said?—this country would give the 
most favourable welcome to a resumption of Anglo-Russian trade. 
But it is doubtful whether the position has—at any rate, as yet— 
changed fundamentally since Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement in the 
House of Commons last February. He then insisted that the 
liquidation of wartime arrangements should come first ; once this 
was out of the way the new form of agreement for peacetime trade 
could follow. Nor was it practicable for Britain to offer the 
Soviet Union any large line of long-term credit to finance exports 
to Russia. Indeed, it is questionable if any special arrangements 
are really necessary, granted that the will to trade exists. At least 
Russia did not take up the offer of a modest short-term credit, 
some months ago. There are, indeed, available long-term trade 
connections ; normal trade terms would be quite acceptable to th 
many forward-looking British industrialists who are anxious to 
export to Russia ; and although Russia’s problem of rehabilitation 
is acute, the Soviet Union is certainly aware that any softwood 
that can be shipped will be largely earmarked for the British 
housing programme, which is at present threatened by an acute 
shortage of timber. In 1938, imports of Russian softwood were 
valued at £43 million, textile materials (mainly flax) at £376,000 and 
hides and skins at £3.3 million. There were also substantial im- 
ports of wheat and barley and petroleum. Among British exports, 
machinery (£3.3 million in 1938), non-ferrous metals and electrical 
goods ranked high, and the 1945 figures, inflated by the needs of 
war, showed that the Soviet’s requirements of those goods were still 
pressing. An advantageous two-way trade of capital goods against 
raw materials is clearly possible as soon as Russia decides that it 
is possible to begin exporting again. 


* * * 


Lists to Go 


a important step towards liquidating the remnants of 
nic warfare has been taken this week. Under SR & O. 
No, 1041, with effect from July 9th, all existing lists of 
fied” enemy persons have been revoked ; and the parallel 
cam lists have also been withdrawn. These are the so-called 
ists ander which British and American residents have been 
ded: from all trade and business relationships with specified 
s of firms in neutral and other territories on the ground of 
ontrel by, or previous contacts with, the enemy. These 
ave been a constant source of irritation, especially to the 
2am meutrals, where they have been widely regarded as an 
canted interference by the Allies in their internal affairs. As 
articles in The Economist have shown, they have given 
_mahy anomalies and injustices in the last few months— 
illy since the deletion of all Italian names. 


withdrawal of these restrictions will help to set the wheels 
‘0 trade turning again, though it would be foolish ro 

ty immediate or substantial results—if only for the reason 
e scope of the lists had been greatly reduced since VJ. The 
case for retaining this form of control for so long—except 
as a means of penalising those who had aided the enemy-— 
at relaxation would be dangerous until the solution of the 
m of German assets in neutral hands was within sight. The 


‘agreement reached at the end of May with the Swiss provides for 


e liquidation of what is perhaps the most important single block 
of np assets—and, indeed, ics understood at the time that 
withdrawal of all Swiss names from the lists would be considered 
as soon as the agreement had been ratified by the Swiss National 
Council. Presumably the decision now to scrap the lists altogether 
means that the similar negotiations about German assets in 
Sweden are making good headway. 
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that, owners who dispute the Commission’s assessment will be 
forced De tate tee. dikcclies ned Srictian af & lommel-newenl-3 
the Tribunal. They should know, too, that agreement with the 
Commission at this stage will not in any way prejudice their right 
to better terms if Parliament should amend the contentious 1939 
value upon which compensation is payable under the Act. 
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In view of these many delays and of the uncertainties about 
future building costs, it is hardly surprising that the Commission 
is quite unable to estimate the total war damage bill that will 
have to be faced. To date, it has paid £3643 million, of which 
only a fraction comprises value payments already made under the 
special provisions for early payment laid down in the Act. At 
the time of the passing of the Miscellaneous Financial Provisions 
Act, which transferred the charge for the War Damage Commis- 
sion from vote of credit to below-line borrowing, it was provi- 
sionally estimated that the amount required would be {£400 
million, in addition, that is, to the amount of well over £300 million 
already disbursed at that time. Recent experience suggests, how- 
ever, that little reliance can be placed upon this estimate. 


* * * 


Coal Reserves and Production 


The Fuel Research organisation of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research have issued a first appraisal of 
the results of a survey of the more readily available reserves of 
British coal. The survey covers the output from existing collieries 
and projected new collieries of the next 20,000 million tons that 
are likely to be mined (nominally over the next hundred years) in 
Britain. Use has been made of data supplied to the Coal Com- 
mission on planned rates of working over the next hundred years 
and the depth and thickness of the seams to be worked ; and the 
seams have been classified by Coal Survey Officers in terms of 
ash content, volatility and coking properties. This classification 
provides the starting-point of the “ appraisal,” of which the main 
object is to establish whether there are likely to be physical 
shortages of any particular kind of coal. 

The results of the survey suggest that there are adequate 
reserves of the various kinds of coal to meet the demands in the 
proportions normal in recent years. In the case of coking coal, 
the planned output is about 24 million tons and would be insuffi- 
cient to supply the requirements of the coke-ovens unless the 
entire output was crushed and cleaned ; but in yiew of the increas- 
ing use of coking-gas and gas coals, which will be in ample supply, 
there will be no shortage of good cokes even if the carbonising 
industries undergo a substantial expansion. In West Durham, 
where the medium-volatile metallurgical coking coal is nearing 
exhaustion, there are ample reserves of coal similar in type to the 
best coals now used in the Midland coke ovens. Three-quarters 
of the coal to be mined is general purpose coal suitable for 
domestic use, gas making, steam raising and for general industrial 
purposes. The possibilities of substitution are, in fact, wide 
enough to limit the impact of physical shortages in specific types 
of coal, and there is no indication of a physical shortage of any 
importance, 

From the economic point of view, the knowledge that there is 
enough coal in the ground needs to be supplemented by informa- 
tion on the depth and thickness of the seams and, by implication, 
on the probable trend of mining costs. The survey puts off a full 
analysis, but suggests that “during the next hundred years the 
new seams broached will tend to be thinner and higher in ash 
content than those at present worked,” except in virgin areas, 
where there should be no deterioration. The majority of the seams 
worked will be between 3 and § feet in thickness ; and the rise in 
ash content, while it is not likely to be serious, will call for more 
elaborate coal preparation and the design of appliances to use 
lower-grade fuels efficiently. Some coalficlds are already within 
sight of exhaustion of the best seams: the main areas so threat- 
ened are the Clyde basin, the Forest of Dean, West Durham, and 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and in those areas very few new collieries 
are planned. Even in Yorkshire the five major seams will become 
seriously devleted or exhausted, although recent borings for oil 
near Retford point to an easterly extension of the concealed coal- 
field.. Even if the available reserves of coal are adequate, there- 
fore, the tendency te increasing costs that was at work in pre-war 
years will not easily be held in 


* * * 


Arrangements announced by Mr Marquand last April for 
loosening the grip of the import licence system have been extended 
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to certain classes of imports from the United States. Thi; 
liberalising move was first implemented for imports from Canada, 
but it is, of course, non-discriminatory, provided that exporting 
countries can make the necessary administrative arrangements, 
which were described in a note on page 604 of The 
of April 13th. Token imports of the same items as those on the 
Canadian list will be admitted from the United States at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum by value of the American manufacturer's 
pre-war trade (which is understood to be the average of 1936-38), 
with the United Kingdom in the goods in question. 

The procedur: is identical in both cases. Applications for 
import licences will only be considered by the Board of Trade 
when they are accompanied by evidence from the US Office of 
International Trade and Department of Commerce, identifying 
the goods in the application with the output of a specified 
manufacturer. Goods not listed on the token imports schedule 
will continue to be subject to the existing import licensing 
procedure. 

The scheduled classes of token imports are distinctly biased 
in favour of consumers’ goods. They range from lawn mowers 
to fountain pens, from clothes pegs to lipstick, and from lighter 
flints to zip fasteners. Obviously they can only be regarded—as 
in the precedent of Canada—as providing a small step towards 
somewhat freer trade in a limited range of manutactures. But 
though it may be modest, it is a welcome harbinger of a wider 


restoration of international trade when the British balance of — 


payments permits. 


EWO Reviewed 


The announcement that cotton spinning will be withdrawn 
from the scope of the Essential Work Orders at the end of Sep- 
tember completes the de-scheduling of the textile industries. 
There remain under the Orders 19 industries, of which the most 
important are building and civil engineering, a number of building 
materials, coalmining, agriculture, flourmilling, shipbuilding, dock 
labour and merchant shipping, and the civil service. 


The original purpose of the Essential Work Orders was to reduce — 


labour turnover by freezing employment in industries essential to 
the war effort. Coupled with powers of direction and reinforced 
by patriotic incentives, the Orders were successful in securing a 
deployment of labour that would otherwise have been posssible 
only with considerable friction. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Orders have contributed in recent months to the geadjustments 
that are now necessary in the labour market, and whether, even in 
the industries still covered, they are more than a half-deed letter. 
There has been little sign that as industries were withdrawa from 
the scope of the Orders their rate of recruitment of labour was 
much affected, and many firms have claimed that they did not lose 
a single worker. 

The industries still covered are almost exclusively engaged ‘n 
making goods for the home market, and the operation of the 
Orders, therefore, is of little direct advantage to the export 
industries. Cotton spinning is almost the last example of an 
important export industry suffering from a shortage of labour 
and enjoying the protection of EWO. Burt this protection can 
do no more than limit wastage, while the prime object of the 
industry, in common with most other export industries, must 
be to build -up its labour force by improving the attractiveness 
of employment. Between August, 1945, and April, 1946, the 
number of workers employed in corton spinning rose from 
113,500 to 128,900, compared with 184,900 in June, 1939, the major 
part of the increase being in-men. The removal of EWO, there- 
fore, is not an indication that the shortage of labour is passing, but 
that the time has come to put into force the recommendations of 
the Evershed Commission. 


* * * 


Industrial Issues and Bonus Terms 


This week’s news in the industrial capital market includes 
particulars of two important issues, by English Electric and United 
Dairies. English Electric’s operation is one of the biggest since 
active business was re-started in the market. The directors have 
decided to raise £5 million, partly to finance the company’s manu- 
facturing development programme and partly to provide the pur- 
chase price’ of £33 million for the share capital of Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph, which is to be acquired from Cable and 
Wireless (Holding). To meet these requirements, the company is 
to create 1,500,000 new 33 per cent {1 preference shares, to be 


issued by offer for sale to the public later this month, and to issuc 


1,179,579 £1 ordinary shares to existing “ordifiary Shareholders as 
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ight at 578. 6d. in the proportion of one share for every £2 stock 
y held. 
reasury consent has been given for both issues, and they will 
btless increase English Electric’s earning power “ very 
erially,” aS the directors anticipate. Even on the English 
tric earnings alone over the past decade, the present 10 per 
t equity dividend could be maintained on the increased capital. 
act, the expansion of English Electric’s manufacturing facilities 
the important position which it will now have in electronics 
pugh the Marconi business suggest that the directors’ anticipa- 
ns will prove to be well founded. 
is, perhaps, a little surprising on recent form that the Capital 
es Committee have agreed to so large a bonus element in the 
inary share issue. The existing ordinary stock was quoted at 
6d. on the eve of the announcement, so that the rights were 
th 4s. 4d.—a figure distinctly higher than the bonus element in 
r cases which the CIC have rejected. This point has some 
stance for the prospective United Dairies issues, of 650,000 
ber cent non-cumulative £1 preference shares and 492,800 new 
ordinary shares, which will be offered to existing holders in 
h case at the rate of one new share for £5 stock held. This 
w capital is needed for post-war expansion, rehabilitation and 
dernisation of businesses acquired ¢r to be acquired. The 
es of the two issues have been agreed with the CIC, at 30s. 
the preference shares and 65s. for the ordinary shares, com- 
ed with market prices of 34s. and 76s. respectively. The 
ts to the ordinary issue are accordingly worth slightly less 
n 2s.—which is more in line with the bonus limits which the 
C have recently permitted themselves. 


* * * 


ipbuilding Costs 


Costs are rising in the shipbuilding industry, and the yards 
working to full capacity. Merchant vessels under construction 
ye risen steadily from an average of 995,000 tons in 1944 to 
§9,000 tons in May this year. In the same month, tonnage 
g in ports waiting for reconversion was 2,735,000, an increase 
2 per cent over the average for the years 1943 to 1945. These 
ts give an impression of the great pressure at present being 
erted on shipbuilding yards. Numbers employed in that in- 
stry, however, have declined steadily over the same period. 
m June, 1943, to April, 1946, the total labour force has fallen 
mM 272,300 to 227,000, or 17 per cent. The most noticeable 
fuction has been in women workers, but there is also a per- 
ptible decrease in men. Many yards are encountering increas- 
g difficulty in recruiting apprentices for skilled trades and main- 
ming a balanced labour force. 
he price for a notional 7,500-ton ship, published at six 
bnthly intervals by Fairplay, has risen over the half-year ended 
e 30th from £24 to £26 8s. per ton deadweight. The value 
a ready 7,500-tonner has risen over the years 193@-to 1946 
about 97 per cent. This compares with a rise in price of 
OD per cent for the same ship over the years June, 1914, to June, 
19, just before prices collapsed in 1920. So far controls and 
nces throughout industry have prevented a repetition of such 
ocketing in prices. On the other hend, it is worth recalling 
Bt in 1920, just before large cancellations of tonnage occurred, 
labour force of just over 330,000 was handling 3,709,000 tons 
shipping under construction plus an unspecified amount of 
onversion work: that is, about 11 tons per worker compared 
h about 7 tons to-day. This is a margin too large to be 
ounted for merely by differences in reconversion tonnage. 
he industry was, in fact, contracted too greatly during the 
irties to deal with demand at the current level. It is meeting 
full share “of si materials costs and labour problems. 
ough it is not possi to isolate any single factor in rising 
ts, the attitude of the workers on a question of yard discipline 
the current strike at Cammell Laird’s at Birkenhead gives 
hmunition to those who argue that a major factor is to be found 
the low output of Jabour. . 


2 a * 


glo-Russian Trade 


Considerable enthusiasm was voiced last week-end at the 
lospects of an active resumption of Anglo-Russian trade. The 
mediate cause of this hopefulness was the new appointment of 
t Klentsov as head of the Soviet trade delegation in London. 
any months have elapsed since Mr Borisenko, formerly in charge 

the delegation, was recalled to Moscow, and doubtless his 
cessor will be keen to do business. But there are, at present, 
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no very firm indications of a major trade agreement which some 
accounts have suggested. That would be to anticipate a long-run 
solution of Anglo-Russian trade questions before any active steps 


have been taken to clear up the shorter-term problems left over 
from the war. 


During the past year, discussions have been proceeding on the 
settlement for civilian goods supplied or in production under the 
wartime protocols to a total value of £100 million. These goods, 
which were arranged on the basis of 60 per cent credit and 40 per 
cent cash, have remained in suspense for many months, partly 
because the Russian authorities took exception to the prices which 
British manufacturers were charging. Whether they take the same 
view of those prices today, after the rise in American prices which 
has since occurred, is a question which Mr Klentsov may be able 
to answer. But a settlement of this preliminary problem is clearly 
required before long-term trading arrangements can be reached. 


In both respects—need it be said?—this country would give the 
most favourable welcome to a resumption of Anglo-Russian trade. 
But it is doubtful whether the position has—at any rate, as yet— 
changed fundamentally since Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement in the 
House of Commons last February. He then insisted that the 
liquidation of wartime arrangements should come first ; once this 
was out of the way the new form of agreement for peacetime trade 
could follow. Nor was it practicable for Britain to offer the 
Soviet Union any large line of long-term credit to finance exports 
to Russia. Indeed, it is questionable if any special arrangements 
are really necessary, granted that the will to trade exists. At least 
Russia did not take up the offer of a modest short-term credit, 
some months ago. There are, indeed, available long-term trade 
connections ; normal trade terms would be quite acceptable to th- 
many forward-looking British industrialists who are anxious to 
export to Russia ; and although Russia’s problem of rehabilitation 
is acute, the Soviet Union is certainly aware that any softwood 
that can be shipped will be largely earmarked for the British 
housing programme, which is at present threatened by an acute 
shortage of timber. In 1938, imports of Russian softwood were 
valued at £43 million, textile materials (mainly flax) at £376,000 and 
hides and skins at £3.3 million. There were also substantial im- 
ports of wheat and barley and petroleum. Among British exports, 
machinery (£3.3 million in 1938), non-ferrous metals and electrical 
goods ranked high, and the 1945 figures, inflated by the needs of 
war, showed that the Soviet’s requirements of those goods were still 
pressing. An advantageous two-way trade of capital goods against 
raw materials is clearly possible as soon as Russia decides that it 
is possible to begin exporting again. 


* * * 


Black Lists to Go 


An important step towards liquidating the remnants of 
economic warfare has been taken this week. Under SR & O. 
1946, No. 1041, with effect from July 9th, all existing lists of 
“specified” enemy persons have been revoked ; and the parallel 
American lists have also been withdrawn. These are the so-called 
black lists under which British and American residents have been 
precluded from all trade and business relationships with specified 
persons or firms in neutral and other territories on the ground of 
their control by, or previous contacts with, the enemy. These 
lists have been a constant source of irritation, especially to the 
European neutrals, where they have been widely regarded as an 
unwarranted interference by the Allies in their internal affairs. As 
recent articles in The Economist have shown, they have given 
rise to many anomalies and injustices in the last few months— 
especially since the deletion of all Italian names. 


The withdrawal of these restrictions will help to set the wheels 
of European trade turning again, though it would be foolish ro 
expect any immediate or substantial results—if only for the reason 
that the scope of the lists had been greatly reduced since VJ. The 
Allied case for retaining this form of control for so long—except 
simply as a means of penalising those who had aided the enemy— 
was that relaxation would be dangerous until the solution of the 
problem of German assets in neutral hands was within sight. The 
agreement reached at the end of May with the Swiss provides for 
the liquidation of what is perhaps the most important single block 
of such assets—and, indeed, it was understood at the time that 
withdrawal of all Swiss names from the lists would be considered 
as soon as the agreement had been ratified by the Swiss National 
Council. Presumably the decision now to scrap the lists altogether 
means that the similar negotiations about German assets in 
Sweden are making good headway, 
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More Bill Market Capital 


The expansion of the discount market proceeds steadily 
according to plan. This week’s capital announcement by Gillett 
Brothers Discount Co Ltd is the seventh Lombard Street issue 
this year. Gillett Brothers, though one of the oldest, is among 
the smaller members of the Market, but its expansion now is 
proportionately at least as large as that of the houses which 
were earlier in the capital issues queue. The present paid-up 
capital of £475,000 (enlarged from £225,000 in 1942, on the 
absorption of Hohler and Company) is being raised to £750,000 
by an issue of £275,000 £1 ordinary shares to the existing 
proprietors. At the issue price of 62s. this will bring in slightly 
more than £850,000 of additional resources. On the basis of 
the published reserve of £120,000, the new total resources would 
thus be rather more than double the old, but it is believed that, 
allowing for hidden reserves, the actual increase is slightly less 
than I00 per cent. 

This house is at present a private concern, but will be converted 
into a public company this month, and its shares will be intro- 
duced to the Stock Exchange later in the year. Its balance sheet, 
which at present merges profit and loss balance and rediscounts 
with loans and deposits, will then, of course, become more informa- 
tive. It is perhaps unlikely that the whole of the new reserve 
resources will be exhibited in the shop window, but no doubt 
the company will be impressed by the authorities’ well-known 
“key” figure of a round million for total resources. This latest 
issue brings the total expansion of market capital this year up 10 
fully £5,500,000. The known resources of the seven companies 
concerned, allowing for share premiums on the recent issues, 
have been raised from a little over £7,000,000 to more than 
£12.6 million. Four houses—including the two largest—have 
not yet approached the capital market; but three, at least, are 
certainly in the queue. 


x * x 


Uncontrolled Bullion Prices 


The temporary demise of OPA ceiling prices has affected 
silver no less than other commodities. Admittedly the US Trea- 
sury buying price for domestic silver remains at 71.11 cents per 
ounce and for imported metal at the anachronistic figure of 35 
cents. But no one need, or does, sell any silver to the US 
Treasury, especially now that sales can take place legally in the 
open market at any figure—though for the time being the New 
York market refuses to make any prices for silver or base metals. 
Mexico has been prepared to feed the open market at higher 
parities than the US Treasury price and for some time past 
exports from that country have been arranged at the equivalent of 
about 88 cents per ounce. Mexico has also been indulging in offi- 
cial gold sales at above the official price. The Bank of Mexico 
has been selling from its earmarked gold reserve in the United 
States at the equivalent of $40.61 per fine ounce and, not unnatu- 
rally, it has found a ready market for this bullion in Middle 
East countries that have found it possible to pay in the US dollars 
required by Mexico. When Mexico’s obligations as a member of 
the International Monetary Fund acquire definite form these 
practices will have to cease. If Mexico insists on continuing to 
sell gold at the figure of $40.61 per fine ounpce, the appropriate 
adjustment will have to be made in the parity of the Mexican 
peso. 
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European Coal Supplies with th 


: : : 5 the lat 
It is symptomatic of the general fall in productivity j rurnitws 


Western Europe that Britain should now have the highest outp,MMMMBand sale 
per man-shift in coalmining. In April Britain was still aheaq the boo 
the Netherlands, with the Ruhr not far behind, but turning gy supplies 
only half as much per man-shift as in 1938. Although there we, departn 


more men at work in the coal mines of Western Europe than ; ardwa 
the British mines, their total output was about 20 per cent lows sports ¢ 
Taking France and Western Germany together, the same numb. ments, 
of workers as in pre-war years produced 30 per cent less coal, percent 

During May there was a slight improvement in production in part 
the Ruhr, but the ground lost after the cut in rations in Mar the VE 
was not made up, and throughout the month the number ¢ Regi 
man-shifts worked fell progressively. Current output is aboy south | 
40 per cent of the pre-war level, and there seems little hope of; than S 
substantial increase in the near future. Even in the Saar, whe of the : 
the mines were in much better shape when taken over, output; in stoc 
only 50 per cent of pre-war—and this after a longer period fy dise st 
rehabilitation and with a seven-day week. was re 

Contrary to popular belief, not much more than 250,000 ton Me May, 3 


of German coal per month is exported to France, It is true th: 
France is the largest importer, and that even 250,000 tons is; 
very valuable addition to her supplies. But it represents on} 


6 per cent of German output, and a substantial proportion coms The 
from the Saar, not from the British zone. If comparison is mat restora 
between French imports from all sources and imports into othe that d 
countries, there is no indication that France is particularly fo:. Tuesd 
tunate. In April and May France received less than 4o per cet within 
of pre-war imports, while two ex-enemy countries—Finland anj any ti 


Italy—both received nearly half. 

Perhaps the most interesting development of recent months 4 
the re-emergence of Poland (whose exports are not allocated by th 
European Coal Organisation) as a leading exporter. In My 
Poland exported to Sweden alone as much coal as Britain exporte 
in total. Exports of coal and coke are expected to reach 14} millix 
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tons in 1946, including over § million tons destined for Russi, aa 
In June ECO countries received nearly 4 million tons of Polis | 
coal and coke and in the year beginning July 1, 1946, a 
scheduled to receive 750,000 tons of coal and 100,000 tons of cok 7 
per month. These are developments which will be watched wit — 
special interest in view of the acquisition by Poland of the Silesia, 
mines. 

* x: * TH 
he w 
Retail Stocks and Sales \ on 
One indication of the improvement in consumer supplies ii | — 
provided by the position of retail stocks. In the Board of Trad’: Mj... 
monthly report on retail trade, movements in stocks are shown i1 pam 
the form of percentage changes compared with a year earlier. This issues 
method does not establish direct month to month changes i The | 
stock levels, but the current figures are distinctly interesting activ 
The percentage improvement compared with the corresponding a suc 
month a year earlier has been consistently rising for several | In 
months past. This seems contrary to what was expected 10 og 
happen, for many observers thought that pressure of purchasing Wird 
power would easily absorb rising output and that the bigger flow rose : 
of goods into the shops would be quickly bought up. That stock: sayet 
are absorbing a share of the improvement in supplies is all to the dull. 
good, for shopping is made easier by a wider selection of goods prov 
in_retailers’ showrooms. _ Al 
The furnishing departments appear to be making most headw2j nee 
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with the replenishment of stocks, with a 53.3 per cent rise in May 
the latest figure available) compared with May, 1945. Utility 
furniture output has roughly tebled over the same period, 
and sales of furmimuare generally have nearly doubled. By contrast 
the boom in secondhand furniture appears to be on the wane as 
supplies of new furniture become more readily available. Other 
departments which recorded outstanding stock increases were 
ardware, with a 49.2 per cent rise in May, 1946, over May, 1945, 
sports and travel goods, with 44.9 per cent, and the fancy depart- 
ments, with 258 per cent. These increases, though impressive as 
percentages, and achieved despite outstanding rises in sales, reflect 
in part the abysmal level to which stocks had fallen last year m 
the VE buyimg spree. 

Regional changes im stocks are worth noting. London and the 
south of England generally are re-stocking considerably faster 
than Scotland and the north of Englamd—a natural consequence 
of the shifts in population after the end of the war. The total rise 
in stocks over the country was 16.5 per cent; non-food merchan- 
dise stocks rose by 20.1 per cemt, but the prevailing food shortage 
was reflected in a fall in food stocks of 16.8 per cent between 
May, 1945, and 1946. 


Shorter Notes 


The Minister of Transport on Monday announced the partial 
restoration of cheap fares on the railways from August Ist. From 
that date return day tickets at single feres will be issued, on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and ‘Thursdays only, at main hme stations 
within the London Transport area after 9.30 aim. for return at 
any time in the day except between 4.30 and 6.39 pm. Similar 
arrangements will apply in the provinces, and mid-week excursion 
trains to seaside resorts are to be run. These facilities will do 
something to mitigate the effect of the fare increases intreduced 
last week, as a start to the restoration of cheap fare facilities. 

* 


Motor Insurers’ Bureau has now been set up by the motor 
vehicles insurer to meet hardship to victims of road accidents 
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where the motorist concerned had failed im his statutory duty 
to insure, or had lost the benefit of insurance, against third- 
party risks. The arrangement does not cover liability for damage 
10 property or those passenger risks which are not compulsorily 
insurable. The text of che agreement between the Minister of 
Transport and the Motor Insurers’ Bureau with notes on its 
scope and purpose has been published by H.M. Stationery Office. 


* 


The increase in railways rates earlier this month on goods traffic 
above the pre-war level was not 163 per cent (as stated on page 25 
of last week’s issue of The Economist), but from a previous level 
of 163 per cemt above pre-war to 25 per cent. above. 


x 


Hamumond’s Bradiord Brewery are offering to purchase all the 
£310,000 ordinary stock af Tadcaster Tower Brewery at 715. 6d. 
a unit, to be satisfied either all in cash or half in cash and half 
in Hammond’s shares taken at 57s. 24d. Tadcaster paid 14 per 
cent for the year to September 30, 1945; Hammond’s paid 12 
per cent, against Io per cent, for the same period. The three 
retiring directors of Tadcaster are to be compensated by a 
payment of {15,000 by Hammund’s. The merger is conditional 
on obtaining the consent of Hammond’s shareholders and the 
Treasury to the issue of 193,750 Hammond's shares. 


* 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation plans 10 establish 
a central research station in Uganda to assist in the improvement 
in the quality of the crops and so ensure that cotton growing 
does not damage agricukural economies. The project, which will 
cost some {250,000 for capital expenditure and at least £50,000 
a year, will be grant-aided by the Colonial Office and partially 
financed by the cotton industry. The corporation works closely 
with the Shirley Institute on technical preblems of users. Empire 
cotton production in 1944-45 reached the highest level since 
Te 726,887 bales, the Sudan crop of 374,296 bales being 
a record. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXGHANGE.—Turnover was slightly higher during 
the week, but holiday influences and a tendency to await the American 
loan vote exercised restraint. New groups of securities attracted 
mterest, often at the expense of recently active groups. 

in the gilt-edged market the price level mproved shghtly. Dealings 
began on Wednesday in 24 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1964-67, at 99} 
ex November interest payments. Among foreign bonds, Chinese 
issues tended to sag but there was some support for European bends. 
The home railway market remained dull, but there was considerable 
activity in Argentine Railway stocks at rising prices on prespects of 
a successful outcome of the British mission. 

In the industrial market, im which the veneral level declined shghtly, 
tobacco shares remained quiet and some leading shares failed to hold 
the best prices. Textile shares were firm. A feature was Cable & 
Wireless (Holding) ordimary, which rose to 119. Canadian securittes 
rose slightly on the revaluation of the dolar. Greyhound racing shares 
sagged before raflying partially. Radio manufacturers’ shares were 
dull Among nationalisation growps, some colliery share prices im- 
proved, 

Among plantation shares, rubber issues remained quiet, but tea 
issues were better. Oil shares recovered slightly. 

In the mining markets, shares of producing Kaffirs sagged, but 
there was selective support from the Cape at the lower levels. OFS 
issues were less active. West Witwatersrand Arcas remained firm, on new 
flotation prospects. Diamond shares were lower, owing to less optimism 
about American sales. Copper shares rose slightly and some tin shares 
attracted higher prices. 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ Freancrat Tiwes ” INDICES 











| Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres, | eis ri Se 
1946 Bargams Day | . 
in S.B. 1945 | 3 Ord, 20 Fixed Ord. | Ord. 
* | ‘shares* Int.+ Censols Shares 
o or 
July #...., 10,338 6,405 | 1276 | 42:1 2 58 3-66 
= ee 10,385 #404 127.2 H2-2 2-58 3-67 
= @ibeig 12,731 | Ke 1-3 | M22 2-58 | 3-66 
» 9.. ny, Chds 1273. | 2-3 2:58 | 3-66 
mW... wes | Gos | ad | M23 | 268 | 3467 


“te July 1, 1935-— 100. ¢ 1928=200. 30-Ordin Scans ei eeres, 1946 : highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
(Jan. 2). 


13-2 (Mar; 29). °20 Fixed Jat, 1946: 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


New York 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1946 . 
3 Jrme June jniy 
Low High oo a sie 
Mar. May 
13 29 
354 Industrials ......... 141-3 163-2 155-8 153-0 | 1568 
Wee... 150 0 163 8a) :164-4 158-9 | 1595 
20 Utilities. 0.2.0.2... 119-8(6) 132-3 130-1 1285 | 129-2 
Se ed. (1388 158-6 1624 | 49-7 152-8 
Av. yield %F.......... 3-35 3-14(c) 3°53 3-59 3-51 


7 + 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. ~ (a) June 12. ~ 6) ‘Jan. x (c) April T7. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dat_y INpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 
i ' a 
1946 Average Transactions 1946 Average | I ransactions 
june W....... 175.8 1,200,000 TF ei5n 6 42 177.8 1,560,000 
sacs lin 4 Ege 176.3 1,010,000 a yess » | 197.8 650,000 
ca 5,” ihc sae Closed | Closed oh SA Nach Sia paca 177.5 490,000 
| } | 
~~" 9946; High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 261-1 (Feb. 26). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 13, 1946 Capital versions Money 
é £ 4 
To Shareeeiiees “G0le ee... . . 2 i. 2,843,572 2,940,000 275,751 
By Stock Exchange introduction ............... 1,329,348 — 3,432,588 
, Particulars of Government issues appear on page 76. g 
Including Exchiimg 


Conversions Conversions 


Year £ ok 
BONG SO GBC) ing 5 ica 5 iets ccc raceme nens ce pameeeccseere 528,181,987 406,855, 330 
SOAS 100: AEC) ee rcnn « creda cc scccueuye coneton tsetse dete 832,166,929 746,335,385 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart UM, ex. U.K. ‘Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ Gk 
1946 (to date) 352,817,815 52,089,736 2,227,779 267, 510,847 20,336,031 118,988,452 
1945 (to date) 740,733,216 6,461,716 1,140,453 726,649,860 — 4,964,768 16,720,737 
* Conversions . + Includes Government issues to July 3, 1946, only. 
Above ‘figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(Conwunued on page 75) 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR ROBERT I. WATSON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the members of this company, was held 
recently, in Glasgow. 


Mr Robert I. Watson, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which was circulated 
with the directors’ report and accounts :— 
Inspection, towards the end of last year and 
since, by our own men of the losses suffered 
by our Burma subsidiary companies respon- 
sible for crude oil production, its transport, 
its refining, and its distribution, broadly con- 
firms the earlier confident claims of the 
thorough-going nature and effectiveness of 
the denial operation to which their proper- 
ties were subjected on the instructions of 
H.M. Government. The possibilities of 
repair in worthwhile degree of such of the 
salvaged assets as might be incorporated 
in reconstruction have been taken into 
account in arrangements now proceeding as 
rapidiy as possible to apply long prepared 
plans to that end, but in the conditions of 
these times it must be constantly remembered 
that neither plant nor equipment can just 
be taken off a shelf and that, therefore, re- 
sumption of their activities in the produc- 
tion and refining of Burma petroleum, even 
at the lower level of operation for which 
alone there may meantime be economic justi- 
fication, cannot commence for some con- 
siderable time yet. 


DENIAL CLAIMS BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


In the contingent form meantime alone 
pessible, our subsidiaries’ denial claims 
have already for some months now been 
in the hands of the authorities. They have, 
however, still to go through the process of 
official assessment (for which assessors do 
not yet seem to have been appointed) and, 
no doubt, of subsequent debate. While we 
should be able meantime to finance the cost 
of reconstruction ourselves, this can be only 
at the expense of our profit and loss account 
in respect of: dividends coming into our 
trading account and/or of interest from 
investments which may have to be realised 
for the purpose; and these in any case have 
also to bear the burden involved in the fact 
that our subsidiary operating companies in 
Burma and India, charged with the responsi- 
bility of crude oil production, will shortly 
have to resume geological, geophysical and 
testing operations on a considerable scale 
both of endeavour and of cost in outside 
areas. 


LAST YEAR’S RESULTS 


Trading in the pericd covered by the 
accounts before you was again (as it must 
be for some time) in imported oils alone. My 
last year’s statement ventured no more than 
that, at its date, trading was running to 
1944 form. In the event, an increased 
volume of sales more than compensated for 
lower values, military demands rising to 
their peak and remaining high longer than 
expected. These have, however, fallen away 
this year to a trickle, and civil demands, still 
strictly rationed in India for the same 
reasons as operate in this country, provide 
no compensation. 


In Burma, pre-war distributing interests 
resumed thelr operations on 1st April, 1946, 
also entirely, with imported products, and our 
Burma trading subsidiary is participating in 
the proportion of the outlet it previously did 
with Burma production. 


In view of the foregoing, I must, there- 
fore, again remind stockholders that, until 


we are once more operating with our own 
Burma production or our own production 
from other sources, our trading results de- 
pend on the volume cf the demand available 
to us, and on the margin between the cost 
and value of the oil we must purchase to 
meet it. 


The credit side of your profit and loss 
statement shows that trading results were up 
by £209,037 at £1,725,713 and investment 
income by £163,187 at £2,298,262. A small 
imcrease in transfer fees make the gross 
aggregate improvement £372,280 and after 
debiting increased charges (mainly the taxa- 
tion provision in respect of the year’s profits) 
of £56,572 appearing on the debit side, the 
balance of profit for the year comes out at 
£3,044,192. Adding the amount of £381,882 
brought forward from 1944, the dis ble 
sum becomes £3,426,074. Out of this the 
Preference stock dividends take £300,000 
and your Board have allocated £850,000 to 
general reserve, bringing that reserve up to 
£4,000,000. There remains £2,276,074 and, 
if your directors’ recommendation for the 
final Ordinary stock dividend is approved, 
its cost and that of the interim dividend 
paid last November will absorb {1,717,064 
and involve a payment of £99,480 to the 
provident funds. The Board recommends 
that the residue of £459,530, being an in- 
crease of £77,648 cn the amount brought in, 
be carried forward. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIAN FIELDS 


The Burmah Oil Gompany (India Conces- 
sions), Ltd., will, inter alia, shortly be testing 
their areas in the Punjab contiguous to thbse 
held by the Attock Oil Company, Ltd., which 
yielded the encouraging “ strike ” referred to 
by me in last year’s statement. The results 
of their further and of our own company’s 
drilling will, it is. hoped, determine whether 
or not there may be a mutually acceptable 
basis for the unit development already agreed 
in principle between them, 


Our just-short of roo per cent. subsidiary, 
the Assan Oil Company, Ltd., freed from 
war-time exertions—not least for a volume of 
production, in relation to its estimated 
natural petroleum resources, in excess of 
what would have been regarded normally 
as sound practice—which its strategic posi- 
tion on the military supply route to Burma 
and China demanded of it, has now settled 
down to a pre-war level of operation. 


THE PROTENTIAL MENACE TO INDIA'S AND 


BURMA'S PRODUCTION FROM NEIGHBOUR- 
ING MUCH CHEAPER OIL 


India end Burma petroleum production 
has to face the fact that costs of wages and 
of essential services have steeply advanced. 
But the fiscal preferences enjoyed in India 
for a considerable volume of products of 
India and Burma origin have, at least for 
the present, gone. The calibre of their wells, 
and therefore their production costs per unit 
for wages and essential services alone—and 
there are other competitive disabilities— 
compare very unfavourably with those ex- 
perienced in the case of production elsewhere 
and particularly with those in the Persian 
Gulf. Somehow or another the potential 
menace of these gravely unequal costs 
to the profitable enjoyment of a place in 
their own and their natural markets may 
have to be faced and met by these two 
countries if the direct and indi advan- 
tages of domestically produced natural 
petroleum are not to be lost to them, 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously and the final dividend of 
10 per cent. (2s. per £1 unit) on the Ordi- 
nary stock for the year 1945 was approved 
and declared payable on August 9, 1946. 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TRIBUTE TO LORD BEARSTED 


The annual general meeting of the “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company, Limited. 
was held, on the 1oth instant, in London, the 
Rh. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., chairman 
of the company, presided. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 9d. per £1 unit free of 
income tax on the Ordinary capital was 
approved, 


Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., said that 
he was sure the shareholders would not be 
willing to allow the sad announcement of the 
chairman’s dq@termination to retire after his 
many years of service te the Group to pass 
without expressing their deep regret at the 
termination of the long and very happy 
connection. Indeed, he thought that he 
would express what was in the heart of every 
shareholder when he said that they would 
like to do more than that. 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT 


He had pleasure, therefore, in proposing 
that the company should have a_ portrait 
painted of Lord Bearsted, by an artist to be 
chosen by him. He was sure that in making 
that proposal he would be voicing the feel- 


ings which were uppermost in the minds of ° 


everyone present when he said that they all 
felt distressed, not merely at losing him, but 
at the impairment of his health which had 
compelled him to withdraw from their affairs. 
They ali wished -him a speedy and complete 
recovery and many years in which to enjoy 
the leisure which had been imposed upon 
him. The chairman’s father was the founder 
of their company and nursed it from the 
early years of its eventful growth. The 
chairman himself had presided over its desti- 
nies throughout a period of unexampled 
expansion into one of the great businesses of 
the world, serving the needs of the popula- 
tions in almost every country, and they had 
all welcomed with pleasure his son as a mem- 
ber of the Board to carry on the family 


, tradition of service to their great enterprise. 


The chairman had won a place in all their 
hearts and a widespread affection and respect 
throughout the country. 


They would miss the chairman very much 


- indeed, but they would find some consolation 


in the confidence which they all felt in the 
man whose name he had proposed as his 
successor and whose election to the chairman- 
ship had been unanimously acclaimed by 
every member of the board. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The chairman said that it was not an easy 
decision for him to take to give up what 
meant so much to him. The alternative was 
probably to take a year’s rest and then come 
back, but he thought that at his age one did 
not stage a come-back, and so he had re- 
luctantly decided to make a clear cut. In 
doing so he could only thank everybody whe 
had been connected with him for so long. 
He could only say that the trust which had 
been imposed in him had been fully recipro- 
cated, and he had always realised that with- 
out his colleagues and the staff he could 
never have carried on a business of the rami- 
fications of the “ Shell.” It was no one man’s 
job ; it could only be achieved by co-opera- 
tion, and he thought that no man had ever 
been happier in his collaborators than he had. 
He left with regrets, but with many happy 
memories and with profound faith in the 
future. (Applause.) 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED 
NCREASED PRODUCTIVITY NEED 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ng of Bleachers’ Association, Limited, was 
eld in Manchester on the $th instant. 


Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), in the 
curse of his speech, said: The amount of 
rofit brought forward from last year’s 
accounts was £116,998, and to this is added 

‘{ 159,846, Which is the net trading profit for 

he vear after payment of directors’ fees and 
debenture interest and providing £140,000 
for depreciation, all of which appear at the 
ame figures as last year. The net profit is 
£144,000 less than the amount earned last 
year. 

From the available balance of £276,845 the 
directors recommend the payment of one 
year’s dividend on the Preference stock in 
respect of arrears to March 31, 1940, and 
that the balance of £143,667, which includes 
the small amount transferred from the war 
damage insurance premiums reserve, should 
be carried forward to the next year’s 
accounts. 


CHECK TO IMPROVEMENT —THE REASON 


It is as much a disappointment to your 
Board as it must have been to you that in 
our first postSwar year we should experience a 
check in the improvement which our trading 
results have shown consistently for several 
years past.. Nevertheless, I feel confident 
that it is only a check from causes which are 
easily identifiablé and the key to which was 
contained in the speech which I made to 
you last year. 


You will remember that I then stressed the 
importance to our section of the cotton 
industry—as, in fact, I had dome in the pre- 
vious year—of an increase in'the output of 
yarn and cotton piece goods, since these con- 
stitute the raw material of our trade. I even 
ventured then to reiterate my confidence in 
the future if this condition, which is entirely 
outside our control, could be fulfilled. 


Not only has that condition not been 
fulfilled, but the output of both cotton yarn 
and cloth, which declined between 1943 and 
1944, decreased still further in 1945 to a level 
which, in the case of yarn, was barely one- 
half of that achieved in 1937, and which in 
the case of cloth was considerably less than 
one-half. 


It was inevitable in these circumstances 
that our output would also decline, and 
although the principal cause of the shrinkage 
in the value of our turnover was the cessa- 
uon of Government contracts, which in- 
volved work very different in character to 
that upon which wé are normally engaged, 
that loss could have been made good in other 
directions if the normal proportion of cloth 
had been devoted to the production of 
bleached finishes. This enforced reduction 
in output and turnover is the immediate 
cause of the reduction in profit during the 
past year, but there are other factors. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Our efforts to reduce expenditure in pro- 
Poruon to the decline in output have been 
successful where the expenditure has been 
within our own control, but our success in 
that direction has been completely nullified 
by increased costs which are entirely beyond 
our control. ive increases in the price 
of coal, ied by a steady deterioration 
in quality, have raised the price of this com- 
modity to more than twice the pre-war level, 
and in terms of cost per unit on the reduced 
output, to three times the pre-war cost. The 
increased cost of wages due to higher rates 
of pay and to the increase in the cost of living 
index has been rendered more onerous by 
the provisions of the Essential Work Order, 
and although our industry has recently been 


released from this order, we have had to 
assume liability for the payment of a guaran- 
teed wage. We do not in any way begrudge 
these improvements in the remuneration of 
Our operatives, but they will call for the 
fullest co-operation in seeking ways and 
means to increase the productivity of labour, 
whether by increased mechanisation or 
otherwise, and for the creation of conditions 
which will give us a reasonable opportunity 
of increasing our total output to something 


more nearly approaching our productive 
capacity. 


PRICE CONTROL HANDICAP 


You will be aware that in our business as 
commission finishers, we do not control the 
production of the raw material upon which 
we work, nor are we in any way responsible 
for its final disposal as a finished product. 
These two functions lie in the hands of other 
quite distinct sections of the cotton industry. 
The relevance of this will be apparent in the 
complaint which I have to make respecting 
the handicap imposed upon the bleaching 
section of the industry by the method of price 
control adopted by the Board of Trade. In 
fixing the maximum prices for the sale of 
finished cloth, the margins allowed to con- 
verters and distributors are calculated as per- 
centages of cost, and there is, therefore, every 
inducement for cloth to be finished by the 
more expensive processes of dyeing or print- 
ing rather than by the cheaper processes of 
bleaching and finishing in the white state. 
The incidence of this defect in price regula- 
tion would matter less if the output of cloth 
were sufficient to meet all demands, but, 
under conditions of limited production, it 
bears hardly on our trade and calls for recti- 
fication. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT DELAY 


We are not permitted to raise the prices 
we charge for the services we render without 
authority from the Board of Trade, and in 
this connection, I am afraid, I have another 
complaint to make with reference to the 
length of time which elapses between the 
incidence of increased costs and the granting 
of the necessary authority to adjust selling 
prices to compensate for these increased 
costs. The Board of Trade are unwilling to 
consider applications for price adjustments 
until data are available to prove the effect of 
the increased costs which form the basis of 
the application. The examination of the 
application in the light of such data is a some- 
what prolonged process, and it may well be 
that we have to bear the increased costs of 
production for as much as twelve months 
before we can derive any compensation from 
increased selling prices. If the control of 
prices is to remain for any length of time, it 
is imperative that means be found to expedite 
this process of adjustment. More than one- 
third of the decrease in our profits last year 
was attributable, not to the decline in output, 
but to our inability to adjust our prices at 
the appropriate time to compensate for in- 
creased costs which were not within our 
control. 


I have dealt at some length with the causes 
of the reduction in profits, because I want to 
emphasise my belief that they are temporary 
in character and that they would at once be 
rectified if there were a reasonable increase in 
the output of cloth, and a somewhat more 
expeditious method of adjusting the relation 
between selling prices and costs. This view is 
of some importance in the light of the state- 
ment that I have now to make. 


We expect soon to be able to submit to 
you proposals for dealing with the arrears 
of Preference dividend and a reduction in 
our capital which without injustice to any 
class of shareholders will put us in a position 
to resume payment of a dividend on the 
Ordinary stock provided there is no further 
deterioration in our trading conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in 
London, Sir Philip Warter the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report: — 

The trading profits are some £100,000 
higher than last year. The net profits of the 
group applicable to the corporation are 
approximately {155,000 higher at £650,2y. 
Having regard to the satisfactory results, the 
directors recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 17} per cent., less tax, 
making 2§ per cent., as agaimst 20 per cent. 
for the previous year. 

At an extraordinary general meeting on 
March 11, 1946, the authorised capital of 
the corporation was increased to {9,000,000 
by the creation of 5,000,000 £1 4} per cent. 
redeemable preference shares, thus enabling 
the board to carry out proposals for the 
strengthening of the financial structure of the 
yroup. 

Constant endeavours are being made to 
bring the theatres up to the normal peace- 
ume standards, but progress is inevitably 
curtailed by the severe building restrictions 
and the continuing shortage of furnishings 
and equipment. Approximately 250 million 
admission tickets were sold in the 418 
theatres operated by the group during the 
year, resulting in gross receipts in excess of 
£20,000,000, out of which over £7,§00,000 
was paid over to the Inland Revenue in the 
form of entertainment tax. While we wel- 
comed our ability to make this valuable 
contribution during the war years, some 
alleviation of this onerous tax in the direc- 
tion of the pre-war level is, in our opinion, 
now due. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


During the war period, owing to the requi- 
sitioning of the studios at Elstree, tilm pre- 
duction has been restricted to the Welwyn 
Studios, at which during the year under 
review three successful feature films were 
produced. In February last the Elstree 
Studios were de-requisitioned and the build- 
ings are now in course of renovation and 
re-equipment to bring them into line with 
the most modern practice. The total cost of 
this modernisation is estimated at over 
£§00,000 and when completed the facilities 
at our disposal should be worthy of our 
predominant position in the industry. With 
this additional accommodation it is the policy 
of the board to produce films of the highest 
quality to the maximum capacity of the 
Elstree and Welwyn Studios. In the mean- 
time our arrangements for overseas releases 
are being reorganised and wide distrioution 
in the U.S.A. is assured through the co- 
operation of Warner Brother Pictures Inc. 
The Board of Trade have expressed their 
approval of the proposals. 

The important wholly-owned subsidiarv 
Pathe Pictures, Limited, has had a successful 
year’s trading, increasing its business over 
the previous period. Forty-five fiims were 
released for distribution and Pathe News 
was produced and distributed twice weekly 
throughout the year. More news of Britain 
is being screened abroad. Close study is 
being made of colour process and television 
developments in relation to newsreels. 

The business in all departments of the 
group has been maintained at a satisfactory 
level and I am confident that given normal 
trading conditions the results for the current 
year will not be less favourable than those 
under review and that the prospects of the 
immediate future are encouraging. Operating 
costs in both studios and cinemas are in- 
creasing. Wages are more than §0 per cent. 
up Over 1939 and a new agreement in course 
of negotiation will lead to further increased 
costs in the industry. 

The report was adopted. 





THE IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


LORD KENNET’S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of The Imperia, Bank ot Iran will be held, 
on the 24th instant, at the Abercorn Rooms, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt. rion. Lord 
Kennet, P.C, GBE, D.S:0.. DSC, 
circulated with the report and eccounts for 
the year ended March 20, 1946:— 

Our accounts for the past year show an 
increase of £1,600,000 in our ‘deposits, and 
a reduction of £4,100,000 in our cash and 
money at call. The total of these two 
amounts is £5,700,000, of which £3,800,000 
has gone into investments and {1,800,000 
into discounts. Deposits in Iran have under- 
gone very little change, and in Iraq they show 
a moderate reduction: the increase on the 
previous year’s figures is in our sterling de- 
posits, that is to say in the London current 
account balances of our customers abroad. 

Bills payable show a reduction of £100,000 
which is more than accounted for xy a drop 
in the amount of adjustments, the total of 
cutstanding drafts under this heading having 
been fully maintained. There 1s a small 
reduction in the amount of guarantees issued, 
and an increase of £2,400,000 in outstanding 
documentasy credits opened in che U.K., the 
U.S.A. and India on behalf of our customers 
abroad. This substantial increase is a measure 
of the delayed demand for imports of all 
kinds to the Middle East. 


CASH ITEMS 


On the other side of the balance sheet, the 
reduction of £4,160,000 in our cash item is 
all in money at call in London. The greater 
part of this amount has gone into investments 
in British Government securities, of which 
we have a high proportion at short term. 
Bills discounted, loans and advances show an 
increase of £1,860,000, the whole of which 
has taken place in our business in Iran. The 
total of £6,209,000 includes a substantial 
holding in treasury bonds of the Iranian 
Government at three months’ and six months’ 
term, and a large amount in balances with 
banking correspondents, part of which will be 
drawn against under some of the documen- 
tary credits opened by us to pay for prospec- 
tive imports to Irao and ve Our 
commitments with the general fublic are 
well spread and carefully chosen. Bills re- 
ceivable show a small increase due to 
increased holdings of inland bills in Iran 
drawn in one town and payable in another, 
financing the internal movement of goods. 

It will be observed from the foregoing 


analysis that we have passed the peak of our 


abnormally large holdings of cash. Last year 
we held 76 per cent. cover for our deposits 
in cash or at call. This year the percentage 
is down to §7, which is just a little higher than 
it was three years earlier, in March, 1943. 
In March, 1939, the proportion was 32 per 
cent. Our profit this year is £11,264 less 
than last year’s. It is, however, £41,000 more 
than it was for the last pre-war year ending 
in March, 1939. We have added £30.000 to 
the reserve account, and after providing for 
the same dividend as we have paid since 1939, 
we are left with an addition of £14,000 to 
the amount carried forward. 


BRITISH EXPORTS GREATER 


The year under review, which began with 
assurance of an early end to the fighting in 
Europe and which ended with the situation 
in northern Iran foremost in the preoccupa- 
tions of the United Nations Organisation at 
Washington, has on the whole been a period 
of gradual material easement in Iran and 
Iraq. The steady withdrawal of British and 
American forces on the supply lines to Russia 
eased the strain on the Iranian labour market, 
and the trickle of imports became a meagre 
flow which is gradually widening and should 


soon become a fairly steady stream. Until 
last autumn the greater part of these imports 
came from America, but thereafter British 
exports increased in volume and variety. It 
is possible nowadays to buy in Teheran many 
articles of post-war British manufa ture which 
are not yet obtainable in the London shops. 

As a result of political developments in 
the normally active and prosperous north- 
western province of Azerbaijan, commercial 
traffic between there and other parts of Iran 
dwindled from November onwards and had 
almost ceased by the close of our financial 
year. Trade with the other northern provinces 
has also declined over the same period. An 
offshoot of political activities has been the 
embitterment of relations between directors 
and workmen at textile and other factories in 
Isfahan and elsewhere. Snce the winter there 
has been a marked fall in wholesale prices of 
imported goods. Retailers are reluctantly and 
belatedly adiusting their prices as the markets 
acquire stocks, and the cost of living is tend- 
ing slowly downwards. Land and property 
values have also declined in the last six 
months. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS 


Prospects for this year’s harvest are very 
gocd indeed, an important matter to a mainly 
agricultural and pastoral people. Prices of 
exports—carpets, dried fruits, lambskins and 
furs, gum tragacanth, leather and hides and 
wool—have been, rising, while prices of im- 
ports have been falling. The rise in the price 
of exports has been assisted by the moderate 
premium, on sales of the resultant foreign 
exchange, obtainable in the unofficial market. 
The official rates in Iran are unchanged since 
May, 1942, at 128 and 130 rials per pound 
sterling, but British and American military 


_ expenditure as a source of sterling and dollars 


having dried up, the Iranian exchange control 
is no longer a free seller of foreign currency. 
In August, 1945, sales of sterling were re- 
stricted, with few exceptions, to Iranian 
importers of goods under documentary 
credits, and since 21st March this year im- 
porters have to supply their own sterling 
or to obtain it in the unofficial market. 


BUSINESS IN IRAQ 


Business in Iraq for the year ending March, 
1946, has been active. Date exports were 
satisfactory, and barley was in good demand 
for French North Africa and elsewhere. Good 
wheat and barley crops are expected this year. 
Export to the eastern Mediterranean ports 
of gold imported from Kuwait and Iran has 
continued, sovereigns fetching about six 
pounds each. There has been 2 notable 
improvement in imports of textiles and mis- 
cellaneous goods. and a market fall in prices 
at the end of last winter resulted from in- 
creased arrivals. Iraq finances are in good 
shape and heavy expenditure is planned for 
bridges and railway construction. In the 
Persian Guif our branches at Kuwait and 
Bahrain have made satisfactory progress. We 
expect to open a branch shortly at Dubai, 
a port with oil and trading interests near 
Sharjah on the Basra air route to India. 

The outlook in the Middle East has lately 
been overcast with political restlessness. 
Iranians are an adaptable race, and their his- 
tory records many strange accommodations 
through all of which they have retained their 
integrity. oe are signs gg the outcome 
of recent frictions may propitious, if 
moderation prevails on all sides, as we hope 
jp eake eee races also are i 

eir poli economic development, 
should in so oon take a worthy share in 
the advancement of the comity of nations. To 
us as ministrants of international commerce 
and intercourse these movements renew the 
challenge of the past. We shall aim to con- 
serve our resources, but to be none the less 
diligent in enterprise. 


THE ECONOMGST, July 13, 1916 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, was held. 
on the roth instant, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, London, N., Sir Theodore 6G. 
Chambers, K.B.E., F.S.I. (the chairman), 
presiding. 


In the course of his speech the Chairman 
said: As mentioned in the report, the surplus 
for the year is some £6,000 less than that of 
the previous year, and this is directly ihe 
result of the board’s deliberate policy. Faced 
with the need to recommence development 
on a large scale as soon as possible, the first 
essential was to re-establish the development 
organisation on its pre-war basis, despite the 
fact that most of the additional cost will tem- 
porarily only result in preparations for deve- 
lopment which cannot be productive of addi- 
tional income for some time. The substan- 
tial increase in the figures of maintenance 
and administration expenses, both of which 
have for some years remained on a very low 
level, reflect this policy. The board is con- 
fident that the shareholders will support thein 
in their action, since the company’s object has 
never been and cannot be merely thai o! 
making the largest profits in the shortest time 
with the minimum of effort. 


The goal which we have setgourselves i: 
the completion of Welwyn Garden City as a 
town of 50,000 people within the next ten or 
twelve years. Everything is prepared for 
the attainment of this objective so far as the 
company’s plans are concerned, and our aim 
appears to fit appropriately into the general 
scheme of the Greater London Plan, particu- 
larly as envisaged by the proposals incor- 
porated in the New Towns Bill. Unfor- 
tunately, much time has been occupied 
during the past year in meeting and ovei- 
coming or attempting to overcome innumer- 
able obstacles, 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


First and foremost has been the shortage 
of manpower, and it has been a matter of 
great concern to us that we have made suc 
slow progress towards building up our force 
of building and engineering operatives to the 
pre-war figure of 1,500 men. At the present 
time, as a result of much hard work, we have 
raised the force from rather less than 100 w 
nearly 300, but even this has been a great 
deal too slow. Part of our plan to re-estab- 
lish this force has been to take over war- 
time hutments both in the town and in che 
immediate neighbourhood and convert them 
into temporary hotels to house our building 
operatives. One group of huts in the town 
was originally applied for about nine months 
ago, and, despite the good will of the appro- 
priate Minister and the active co-operation of 
many Civil Servants, we only secured posse:- 
sion of the first portion of these huts towards 
the end of last month. 


WELWYN’'S OPPORTUNITY 


In view of the necessarily long interval 
which must elapse before the new towns 
provided for in the Government’s proposals 
can make a substantial contribution to the 
general dispersal problem, Welwyn’s ability 
to begin its important contribution within 
the next twelve months ought to be taken 
advantage of to the fullest extent. To do so, 
however, means an early settlement of ihe 

plans for the complete future town. 
aS we now envisage them. 
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If we are able to proceed as we hope, we 
re determined to carry out exceptional 
iorms of development in the provision of 
menities, recreation and cultural facilities. 
Based upon a final population of s0,000, we 
im to revolutionise many existing ideas of 
he standards of art, music, drama, enter- 
ainment and sport that can be supported 
hy an urban unit of such moderate dimen- 
jons. 


SUCCESS OF THE STORES 


As we confidently expected when the 
rreat enterprise of building the new Stores 
-3s undertaken, this business has been con- 
sistently successful and in the nature of a 
heet-anchor for the whole group of Com- 
panies. Both sales and net income have 
teadily expanded each year, and the re- 
storation of peace and the gradual release 
nf merchandise are ensuring a continuation 
pf this expansion. 

During the year special steps have been 
taken to associate our staffs more closely with 


mis in our future tasks. In the case of four 


of our undertakings, namely the Builders, 
he Stores, the Nurseries and the Electricity 

ompany, we have established Joint Produc- 
tion Committees on which all sections of 
the staff are represented by election. The 
first of these to be formed was the Builders’ 
Committee. This Committee has been note- 
orthy for the number of helpful technical 
suggestions which it has made and also for 
the way in which it has inspired the building 
organisation with enthusiasm for the long 
term task of building the town. The output 
of the building operatives and their standard 
of workmanship are admittedly as high as 
any elsewhere in the country. The other 
Joint Production committees are making 
similar contributions to the creation of the 
right spirit, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that in the future they will play a vital part 
in ensuring the most efficient and rapid com- 
pletion of the town. 

The report was adopted. 





WILLIAMSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of members 

as held, on the roth instant, at Alexandra 
House, 31 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

The following is a summary of the address 
of the chairman, Mr Colin M, Williamson, 
C.B.E., circulated with the report :— 

The net profit for the year ended 31st 
March, 1946, after providing tor tax was 

-16,288, compared with £14,557 for the 
previous year. The profit figure was arrived 
ai after charging a sum of £5,000 grant to 
he London University for initiating a i 
of Survey and Photogrammetry, which it 

‘as. condently expected would stimulate 
scientific research in this specialised field. 

The final dividend recommended by the 
Board is 123 per cent. less tax, making 
18; per cent. for the year, as in the 
previous year, and after making provision for 
his and a transfer of £2,500 to the con- 
ingency and development reserve, there re- 

ains a balance of £22,094 to be carried for- 
fatd against £18,306 brought in. 

Since the cessation of hostilities the com- 
pany has been engaged on development of 
ew designs which are now in production, in- 
luding the new O.S.C. Mark 1 Air Survey 
-amera, which by common consent is con- 
idered to be well ahead of all existing equip- 
ent of this type and interest in its reception 
and use in Canada, for example, is such that 
arrangements are now being made for a small 
ales and servicing subsidiary company to 
bperate in the Dominion 
With the winding up of large Government 
ntracts the volume of production has de- 
ased substantially. but sales now comprise 
larger range of types, including a larger 


Proportion of export orders, while there is 
ee in hand for the Service Supply 
ies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PURNELL AND SONS, LIMITED 
PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
Purnell and Sons, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, in London, Mr W. Harvey 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
> : . 
man’s speech circulated wtih the report and 
accounts :— 


I regret to say that Mr C. J. Purnell has 
found it necessary to resign, but I am glad to 
report that he has agreed to remain associated 
with the company in an advisory capacity. 

__ The profit, before providing for taxation, is 

£815,133, as against £428,585 and, after pro- 
viding £770,000 for income-tax and excess 
profits tax, the balance remaining is £45,133. 
Dividends already declared absorb £14,917, 
leaving £30,216, which, together with the 
amount brought forward of £12,610, gives a 
balance available of £42,826. Your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 25 per cent., 
making a total for the year of 32} per cent., 
leaving to be carried forward £14,326 


You will notice that we have spent a 
further £18,445 on land and buildings. Your 
directors have, on this occasion, shown plant, 
machinery, etc., at its original -ost, and the 
depreciation written off to date amounting to 
£205,938. 


Your company has advanced further sums 
amounting to £484,760 to the subsidiary 
company, to enable the subsidiary to acquire 
control in certain businesses which now 
enables us to undertake any class of printing 
and bookbinding. 


Owing to the complicated nature of the 
business, it has not been possible to compute 
y the income tax and excess profits tax 
liability but your directors have provided a 
total sum of £1,576,468 which they consider 
is adequate to meet the full liability, no pro- 
vision having been made for the substantial 
repayment which your company will receive 
in due course. 


The financing of the advance to the subsi- 
diary to enable it to acquire the concerns 
previously referred to has resulted in a con- 
siderable deficit in the liquid position, which 
your directors propose shall be met, in part, 
by an issue, subject to the approval of H.M. 
Treasury, of the Un-issued Capital of the 
Company. 

At this stage of the current year, I am able 
to report that the profit from the subsidiary 
company will be more than that shown in the 
present accounts, and your directors have every 
confidence that the total profit will be main- 
tained during the current year. I wish to 
pay a tribute to the work of my colleagues, 
work people and staff. 

The report was adopted. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


The fifty-seventh annua! ord'nary yeneral 
meeting of Ohlsson’s Cape _ Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the rith instant, in 
London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said that 
although sales had been well maintained, 
the profit from trading and rentals showed 
a decrease of £80,261. That decrease was 
accounted for by the very much higher cost 
of ingredients and increases n railway rates, 
repaifs, maintenance and depreciation. It 
had not been possible to obtain all the 
South African barley required and a higher 
proportion of imported malt had had to be 
used. During the current vear that position 
was not likely to show any improvement. 
They would, therefore, continue to be 
largely dependent on malt from overseas. 
As a result of the uncertainty of those sup- 
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plies, fationing of beer had been necessary 
during the year under review and_ still 
continued. 


The hop position was more cheerful and, 
thanks to a better crop from their hop farms, 
the outlook in that respect was much more 
satisfactory. 


He had just returned from a visit to 
South Africa and could give an excellent 
report of all he had seen and was particularly 
impressed with the high reputation of the 
company in all parts o the country and the 
tremendous demand for their products. 
Their main problem in the immediate future 
would be to extend their productive capacity 
and to renew and improve their plant to 
meet the ever-growing demand for beer. 

The profit on trading and rentals for the 
year, after making provision for depreciation, 
amounted to £734,900. It was proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for 
the year, an increase of 4 per cent. 

The report was adopted 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSITS 


_ The seventy-fourth ordinary general mect- 
ing of this bank will be held, on the 25th 
instant, in London. 

_ Mr Sydney Parkes, C.B.E., the chairman, 
in his circulated statement, first pays tribute 
to the magnificent war effort of New 
Zealand; he then refers to recent changes in 
the Board, including the relinquishment by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh of his post as 
chairman. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, he states 
that deposits have increased by £3,394,000 
to the record figure of £21,499,000, and cash 
and bank balances have increased by 
£1,573,000. Investments are up by £405,000 
and advances by £1,326,000. The increas: 
in advances is well spread throughout 
primary and secondary industries and is likely 
to continue. There have been no New Zea- 
land Government Treasury Bills availaole 
this year. 

The net profit at £99,250 shows a clight — 
decrease. Greater earnings from advances 
are mainly offset by a higher salary bill con- 
sequent on staft returning from the Forces, 
and loss of interest on the New Zealand 
Government Treasury Bills formerly held. 
There has so far been little taxation relief. 
Allocations to premises and pension 
funds are similar to last year’s and £15,000 
is placed to contingency account. The pro- 
posed final dividend is 3 per cent. (less tax 
at 9s. in the £) which, with the interim divi- 
dend of 14 per cent. (less tax at 6s. 4d. in the 
£) makes 43 per cent. for the year. This 
distribution ensures that shareholders receive 
approximately the same dividend as last year 
The carry forward is slightly higher. 

The chairman goes on to refer to the fav- 
ourable economic position of New Zealand 
and the work of the stabilisation plan and 
price control policy in checking inflationary 
tendencies. There has been a very large in- 
crease during the war in the volume of pur- 
chasing power in the Dominion, and this 
increase presents dangers which will preclude 
the relaxations of control until the flow of 
consumer goods increases. The Dominions 
Overseas Trade figures for the year ended 
December 31, 1945, show a _ favourable 
balance of £NZ.26,§00,000. Overseas assets 
of the Reserve Bank and Trading Banks 
at the end of March, 1946, were at the 
record figure of £NZ.98,000,000. Trading 
conditions in New Zealand have changed 
little during the year; shortage of labour 
hampers business activity and an evidence 
of reduction in output per man hour — is 
causing concern. The chairman stresses 
that an increase in the productive efficiency 
is necessary in order to increase the supply 
of gocds, and thus remove the danger of 
inflation and permit the standard of life to 
be raised. 
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Boots Pure Drug.—The Bgots group con- 
sists of the manutacturing ana traqging parent 
company and its five home retail subsidiary 
companies. No complete consolidated 
accounts are provided and though the share- 
holder is provided with a combined balance 
sheet for the retail companies, the board wou'd 
make the full picture still clearer by a single 
consolidated balance sheet. The balance 
shown in the consolidated profit and loss 
account is struck after taxation, other than 
schedule D. Since the tax liabilities are 
merged in the general creditors item in both 
the parent’s balance sheet and the subsi- 
diaries’ consolidated balance sheet, it is 
impossible to assess the tax liability ; if the 
holding of £1,500,000 ta¥ reserve certificates 
is any guide it must be substantial. Group 
profits after taxation increased moderately in 
1945/46 and the parent’s dividend was in- 
creased, for the third year in succession, to 
35 per cent. 

Years to 3lst March, 


1944 1945 1946 
Earnings and Dividends: £ 4 é 
Profits of group ..... ice 2,012,881 2,122,954 
Repairs and deprec. . we 566,528 582,851 
DirectO®s .........<.. ad 8,900 11,382 
Income Tax ........ eee 706, 500 702,500 
Minority holders in 
"So" aarecambedaen a 58,258 58,258 
Retained profits of 
Subsidiaries ...... ii 118,556 148,524 
Net profit of Parent . 533,834 554,139 619,459 
CRE ee 50,000 150,000 100,000 
Freehold reserve, etc. 58,592 104,552 100,000 
Pref. and Pfd. divs. .. 48,375 48,575 48,575 
Ordinary Shares :— 
SEG 4505 oan caen 376,867 251,212 371,084 
Pee Shia iH. 240,000 260,000 292,000 
Farned % o 6.656%. 47 +1 31-4 445 
x. 8 ere eee »v 32} 35 
General or develop. 
INE ose ae 150,000 ane) 100,000 
Carry forward ...... 210,591 201,803 180,887 
Parent Cas. Balance Sheet: 
Fixed assets......... 5,905,282 6,002,118 6,181,804 
Investmentst ....... 2,420,653 1,980,841 1,901,265 
Current assets ...... 3,606,345 4,634,326 5,220,615 
Net current liabilities 860,994 289958 91,355 
Capel odd... . ore 5,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Subsidiaries Consolidated 
Balance Sheet: — 
Fixed assets... 2.2... 5,636,991 5,561,019 5,555,075 
Current assets .....; 3,676,499 3,672,642 3,825,676 
Net current assets ... 2,602,170 2,312,583 2,356,568 
RAEN ss cceacackes 2,769,000 2,769,000 2,769,000 


+ Parent Co. hokls £893,000 ordinary and £30,954 
preference stock at par. 


Though the accounts of the parent company 
show a deficit of net liquid assets, the home 
retail subsidiaries are well provided with 
surplus assets, and a fully combined account 
would disclose a strong position. The com- 
bined group stock figure has risen from 
£4,900,000 in March, 1944, to over £5,600,000 
in March, 1946, roughly equally divided 
between retail and other stocks. The rise in 
volume, .as opposed to value, may, however, 
be modest. Prospects depend mainly on 
margins of profit and on turnover at home ; 
the improving supply position should assist 
the current year’s turnover. The §s. shares 
at 63s. yield £2 15s. 6d. per cent. 


* 


Rolls-Royce.—The accounts of Rolls- 
Royce testify to the confidence of the stock- 
holders in the board, but they do not provide 
the clearest picture of the company’s position. 
In the last seven years, the carry forward has 
tisen by £6,000, the pension fund has bene- 
fited by a single transfer of £70,000 from 
contingencies (before the war annual a!loca- 
tions of £30,000 were made from profits), 
and the dividend has been pegged at 20 per 
cent each year on a slowly rising capital. 
During this period disclosed trading profits 
rose, but without knowledg<: of subsidiaries’ 
losses in 1939 and 1940 and of the stabilising 
transiers from profits to contingencies, the 
trend of real profits must be a matter for 
speculation. It may be significant that the 
contingencies reserve last year rose by a mere 
£5,382 to £203,926. Fluctuations in deprecia- 
uon allocations may indicate exceptional 
writing off of physical assets in addition to 
nermal depreciation; the energetic policy 
which the company has.pursued has un- 
doubtedly required substantial sums for ex- 
penditure of a capital nature. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Years to 3lst December, 
1945 


1938 

Earnings and Dwidends: t . Bt 
Trading profits ...... 430,290 581,262 571,827 
Total profits ........ 433,333 592,794 592,516 
Depreciationt ........ 168,611 144,856 165,655 
Directors’ fees ...... 3,383 3,192 3,015 
Income Tax, etc. .... 140,000 =: 350,000 350,000 
Penmaes oiisiasas> 30, éos ots 

Ordinary Stock :— + 
Bernd 5.055. Bde 309,950 239,602 239,801 
PG ie aes aplde ch wey 276,189 228,893 229,185 
ie EE 2:91 20-9 218 
Pee ee as caus 25 aL 20 
8 a 30,009 om eve 
Carry forward ...... 95,708 61,201 71,819 


Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets lessdeprec. 788.150 794,916 864,585 
Subsid. & Assoc. Cos. 281,534 392,711 511,947 


Curretit assets ...... 2,622,071 8,029,053 7,881,057 
Net current assets.... 1,190,291 1,433,011 1,448,027 
Capital ¢.c4sa-9s52s 1,110,413 1,145,914 1,150,000 


i 
¢ Already deducted from protts. 


Forecasts must be exceptionally difficult for 
the board. Car manufacture, now centralised 
at Crewe, faces a fiscally restricted market at 
home, and must compete as a dear producer 
abroad. At Derby, aero engines, including 
gas turbine and jet units, are now manufac- 
tured for sale in competitive markets. The 
difficulty of adjustirg output to a greatly re- 
duced demand, coupled with the need for 
extensive development research, summarises 
the Rolls-Royce problem. But the market’s 
confidence in the ovtcome is demonstrated 
by the yield of £3 5s. 6d. per cent which 
the £1 units give at 122s. 


Distillers.—This combine is _ interested 
inter alia in whisky and gin distilling, yeast, 
industrial alcohol (with Cleveland Petroleum), 
pilaster board (through British Plaster 
Boards), penicillin, plastics and tanker opera- 
tions (through United Molasses). Its accounts 
to May 15.n disclose the customary position 
of great strength. The consolidated balance 
sheet indicates that the market value of 
quoted investments of all categories exceeds 
by £5 mullion the book value of approximately 
£20 million. It therefore seems reasonable to 
regard the parent company’s investment 
reserve of {1,600,000 as a free reserve; on 
this basis, total free reserves and carry for- 
ward now amount tc £8,170.470, while the 
surplus for the group as a whole, excluding 
taxation reserves, totals {17.8 million. 


Years to 15th May, 


1939 1945 1946 
Consolidated Profits: — £ £ £ 
lrading profit ....., Zon 6,581,330 6,914,290 
Total profits ........ 2,243,730 7,441,917. 7,767,512 
U.K. income tax..... sae 3,541,470 3,471,376 
Depreciation, ete. ... obi 500,464 466,073 
Debentures ......... 5 13,950 13,950 
Subsidiary reserves ., ee 877,453 809,247 
Outside holders ..... adie 311,207 =. 292,236 
Directors’ fees ...... 11,529 16,055 16,520 
W.QO. Invests. (net) .. +3. 93,237 139,870 
Preference dividends . 95,700 66,000 69,300 
Ordinary Stock :— 
ee Pe 2,136,591 2,022,081 2,488,840 
PUNE oc sce fee oveos 1,743,955 1,500,757 1,803,101 
Rarned %,. 0.0... 27 6 27-0 3t-1 
PE: Bs. apis s hesanven 22} 20 224 
= SS 400,000 500,000 650,000t 
Carry forward ...... 436,898 555,815 591,654 


Consolidated Balance Parent Co. only 
Shei ; 


Sheet, 
Fixed assets and in- 


vestments ........ 650,077 4,892,581 4,209,502 
Quoted trade invest... 6,133,112 a *910,141 
Subsidiaries ........ 13,561,124 299,702 190,746 
Current assets ...... 4,373,767 50,865,976 53,205,225 
Net current assets. ... 105,548 41,565,047 43,151,492 


Distillers Co. capital.. 12,890,962 17,225,847 17,225,847 
Outside holders ..... ons 8,740,582 8,718,383 


* Market value, £5,692,018, 1939. + Also £250,000 
from war contingencies., { and 40 per cent. capital bonus. 
The outlook for the C¢istillery and yeast busi- 
ness is hampered by the world grain 
but the other interests of Distillers are 
of promise. Although the 2} per cent increase 
in the dividend was described as “ special” it 
is handsomely covered, even though the 
profits of the subsidiaries were not fully 
divided. On p2per the expectation of another 
cap‘tal bonus is good, subject of course to a 
change in the official viewpoint on this 
tion. Meanwhile the £1 units at 133s. od. 
give a satisfactory yield of £3 7s. 3d. on the 
22} per cent payment, which represents the 
third successive annual increase in the dis- 
tribution. 
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Associated Portland Cement.—A cle: 
impression of the group’s posiuon 1s obtain. 
abie from the new consolidated figures, 
Earnings are still subnermal and the dis. 
closed increase in ordinary share earning; 
arises from a mocve generous distribution of 
the subsidiaries’ profits. Costs are rising, 
especially of coal and wages; home trade 
deliveries last year declined, but export trad. 
volume was above that of 1938, and demand 
cannot be fully met. Profits margins in 1945 
were rather better than in 1944; the chair. 
man’s speech discloses that cement price 
realised at the works are only 58 per cen 
above prewar levels. 

Years to 3lst December, 


#1938 1944 1945 
Earnings and Dividends: £ { 
Group tradiag profit . 1,070,381 2,437,919 2,167,059 
To‘al income ..,..... 1,661,209% 2,677,185 2,457,635 
Trade agreement .... ae 74,142 wr 
Directors’ fees ...... 2,202 10,845 10,337 


Debentures service .. 241,552 281,699 269.77) 
; i 989,411 891,705 


Depreciation ....... ‘ 417,150 = 899,451 = 871,218 
Minority interest .... ase 117,475 140,995 
Retained by subsid. . és 93,368 59,04 
Preference dividend . 137,500 68,750 71,042 
Ordinary Stock :— 
Spent St gieeeete 862,895 142,062 153,595 
BME os 25. heads 800,000 213,355 220,900 
Earned %.... 2. 00.. 22-2 6:7 i) 
BON. Be ics. gan. de 20 10 10 
General reserve ..... 60,000 23,862 36,615 
Contingencies ....... ees = Dr. -97,250Dr. 106,50 
Carry forward ...... 208,699 250,888 254,363 
oe Balance Parent Co. only 
Fixed assets......... 5,751,885 9,454,357 9,505,635 
Trade investments... 4,115,723 412,393 -653,2% 
Current assets ...... 2,159,627 13,596,815 14,597,800 
Net current assets ... 540,652. 9,151,058 9,950,840 


Capital of Parent Co... 6,500,000 6,500,000 6,590,000 
* 1938 figures not consolidated. + After taxation 
¢ Gross. 


The group plans to spend £7,000,000 on 


extensions at home and abroad, which is | 


matched by its holding of gilt edged securi- 
ties; the programme, however, 1s meeting 
the usual delays in obtaining new plant and 
adequate labour. The result of the Ministry 
of Works enquiry into costs is still awaited. 
Meanwhile the group (now operating inde- 
pendently of the pooling scheme which ended 


last year), is running. considerably below © 


capacity owing to shortage of labour. The 
£1 units at 70s. xd yield £2 17s. per cent. 


Wiggins, Teape.—Trading profits of this 
paper making group fell sugntly in 1945. As 
controls are lifted the company should be 
able to reopen export markets and provide 
more for home consumers. Although the 
group has over £3,000,000 of net liquid 
assets, tax demands will be substantial; 
the directors contemplate an issue of prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares to holders in order 
to finance the development programme, which 
includes the manufacture photographic 
base paper and tissue paper. 

Years to 31st December, 


1938 1944 1945 
Earnings and Dividends: £ 4 t 
Group trading profits. 672,033 1,095,911 1,022,312 
Depreciation, etc. ... 117,680 110,032 108,056 
Pensions ..:........ 30,974 44,519 41,347 
Taxation ........... 76,125 °©512,332 438,159 
War expenses ....... ab 85,833 46,292 
Outside holders ..... 55,293 26,778 26,775 
Retained by subsid'es 7,650 689 28,645 
Deb, interest ....... 66,364 60,716 53,659 
Preference .......... 96,410 51,547 49,695 6 
Ordinary Stock :— 
IN sn a eeiin oe 221,539 203,466 230,185 
Wee 6S. EEN 168,500 85,545 109.626 
Earned %.. occ ec ces 14-3 23-8 13 6 
Paid %..... peo arg sig 10 10 64t 
Reserves, «..... 0.0 53,000 .117,000 113,541 
Carry forward ...... 52,705 53,595 55,812 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 5 
Goodwill. ........ «-- 576,356 $62,525 — 565,465 
Fixed assets less depre. 5,996,643 3,580,709 3,559,050 
Tovestments ........ 128,795 08,328 126,710 
Current assets ...... 2,781,614 4,353,018 4,694,125 


Net current assets ... 1,750,184 3,102,247: 3,271,822 

Capito ot Parent Co. . 3,062,289 . 3,099,009. 3,099,009 

t Tax Free 
The clear accounts reflect the debenture ccon- 
version last year, when {1,000,000 3} per 
cent debentures were issued and show how 
group income is distributed ; materials take 
opr cent; wages, etc,, 20 and taxes 9, 
while stockholders receive a marginal 3} pet 
cent. The outlook is good, judging by the 
first four months of the year. e £1 units 
at 68s. yield £3 9s. 6d. per cent. 
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(Contunued from page 73) 
PUBLIC ISSUES 


W. Mallinson (timber merchants).—Offer of £300,000 5} per cent 
mulative second £1 erence shares at 22s. 6d., dividends due 
sri] rst and October 1st. Capital £850,000 ; £250,000 in 5} per cent 
‘st cumulative £1 preference, £300,000 in 5} per cent second 
eference and £300,000 {£1 ordinary. Combined net profits, before 
Some tax, years to December 31st: 1938, £77,493 ; 1943, £120,051 ; 
D44, £128,204; 1945, £135,143. Ordinary dividend 1945, 8 per 
nt. which directors expect to maintain in 1946. Statement of 
mbined net assets: fixed assets, £111,622; trade investments, 
6.657 ; Current assets, £152,535; net current liabilities, £170,593 ; 
oceeds of issue, £316,000. List opens and closes Friday, July 12th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE iN PRODUCTION 


Expert Tool and Case Hardeaing.—Capital £110,000, £30,000 in 
per cent cumulative £1 preference redeemable at 21s. and {80,000 
2s. ordinary. Group net profits before income tax, years to Decem- 
r 31st: 1938, £42,556 5 1943, £41,285 ; 1944, £46,773 ; 1945, £39,121. 
ividend for 1945, 40 per cent. Consolidated balance sheet at Decem- 
r 31, 1945: fixed assets £71,721 ; goodwill, etc., £113,087 ; current 
sets, £260,282 ; net current assets, £38,885. Directors estimate net 
ofits for 1946 at not less than £70,000. 

Rhodeson Ltd. (cotton spinners, etc.).—Capital £90,000 ; £40,000 in 
per cent cumulative £1 preference, £50,000 in 1s. ordinary. Net 
ofits before income tax, years to December 31st: 1938, Dr. £2,843; 
p43, £7,435 3.1944, £9,019; 1945, £9,913. No dividends paid last 
bree years. If net profits are not less than £10,746, directors will 
opose 15 per cent payment for 1946. Balance sheet as at December 
nt, 1045: fixed assets, £90,769 (valued on May 16, 1946, at £165,500) ; 
nvestments (since realised), £4,000; current assets, £37,990; net 
rrent assets, £29,552. EPT credit, since received, £4,131 net. White- 
ead Industrial Trust Ltd. take 980,000 ordinary shares at total cost 
f 2s. 2.15d. per share. 

“ The Times ” Veneer Co., Ltd.—Capital £25,000 in 1s. shares. Net 
ofits, before income tax and directors total remuneration, years to 
December 31st: 1938, £7,404; 1943, £17,805 ; 1944, £16,559; 1945, 
17,710. Dividend 50 per cent for 1945. Balance sheet as at Decem- 
er 31, 1945: fixed assets, £35,188 ; current assets, {56,714 ; net current 
sets, £13,543. Investment Registry Ltd. have taken 245,000 shares 
7s. 4d. net and have sold 150,000 to Ian Anderson and Nairn at 
_ ex dividend, which in turn have been placed at 8s. 6d. k 

B. Elliot and Co. (machine tool makers).—Capital £45,000 in Is. 
ares. Consolidated net profits before income tax, years to March 
st: 1939, £45,075; 1944, £47,525 3 1945, £54,098; 1946, £55,105. 
Dividend 1946, 100 per cent, and directors expect to maintajn rate on 
pital increased by 100,000 shares issued at Ios. on July 2, 1946. 
onsolidated balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed assets at or 
ider cost. £172,488: current assets, £353,437; met current assets, 
37.334. Federated Trust take 600,000 1s. shares cum. I00 per cent 
css dividend at met cost 13s. 42d. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


English Electrie.—Issues of 1,500,000 32 per cent cumulative {£1 
eference shares to the public and of 1,179,577 new £1 ordinary shares 
D ordinary stockholders, one new to two held July 11th, at §7s. 6d. 
sues to finance purchase of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company 
pital for £3,750,000 from Cable and Wireless (Holdings) and other 
endors, and for other developments. Earnings of English Electric, 
ut allowance for earnings from Napier’s and Marconi’s, are suffi- 


bent over last 10 years to cover IO per cent gross on increased ordinary 
pital. 





I 
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FORTHCOMING ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Gillett Bros. Discount Company.—Stockholders to be offered 
75,000 new {1 shares at 62s. in proportion of 11 new for 9 old. 
apital will consist of £250,000 in § per cent cumulative redeemable 
I preference and £500,000 in £1 ordinary. The company is to be 
bnverted into a public company; application will be made for a 
tock Exchange quotation in due course. 


New York Prices 


Close ag Close or pn jar 
; July July | 3. Commercial July July iy 
Railroads 3 °°9 and | 2 °9 9 
lantic Coast.. 79 16 Am. Smelting .. 67} 68% | Int. Paper..... 46% 48 
n. Pacific... 19% 2 Am. Viscose.... 65% 65 j Liggett Myers .. a 
-Nthn. Pf.... 62 61 Anaconda...... 48 Nat. Distillers... 91% 91} 
Y. Central ... Beth. Steel... .. 111 ut Nat. Steel...... 1004 100 
mnsylvania.,. 414 40; Briggs Mfg..... 49} 47} | Phelps Dodge .. 43 
puthern ....., 61 CelaneseofAmer. 703 70 Proct. Gembie. : . = 
Chrysler ....... 1274 128 Sears Roebuck. . 
Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag. . 26 | Shell Union.... 42 41 
ner. Tel... 198% 199 | Eastman Kodak 243 242 | Std. OilN.J.... 78 78 
t. Telephone, . 23. | Gen. Blectric... 47} 46§ | 20th Cen. Fox.. 54} 54 
che Light ... 654 65 | Gen. Motors.... 71} 71 | United R.Drug. 15 1 
ple’s Gas ... 108 109 | Inland Steel.... 414 41 | USS. Steel...... 903 92 
fal. Ed... Int. Harvester. . 96 | West’house E... ¥ 
“Union Tel... 37 Inter. Nickel... 38% 38} | Woolworth..... 57) 575 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan market this week has 
‘ung from extreme ease to sharp pressure under the influence of the 
st-minute subscriptions to the tap loan. In one sense, therefore, 
'e authorities’ policy of refusing in the previous week to mop up 
©re than a proportion of the half-year-end credit has justified itself. 
ntil the week-end, money remained abundant, but with the prospect 
carly depletion of supplies by increased tap sales on the final days 

by Treasury borrowing on floating debt. The bill issue and 
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maturities were again evenly balanced, and the market’s quota was 
also unchanged, despite a substantial fall in total applications. But, 
rather unexpectedly, there was a call for funds on Treasury deposit 
receipts to the amount of £50 million, while there were no maturities. 

Even by Monday, therefore, the main surplus of credit had been 
liquidated. The banks, which in the previous week had had a large 
appetite for bills but could find few willing sellers, were now only 
modest buyers. By Tuesday, when the tap issue closed, the market 
therefore needed a small amount of special assistance ; and on Wednes- 
day, to the general surprise, the amount of aid required was large, 
presumably in consequence of the clearance of cheques from the 
country. 

By Thursday, however, the position had been restored to equilibrium 
—though, to judge from the Bank Return, not a very comfortable 
one. Bankers balances have dropped on the week from their peak 
of £311 -7 million to only {224-9 million, which in present conditions 
is barely adequate to maintain cash ratios around their customary 
day-to-day levels. There is no immobilisation, however, on public 
accounts—which is a tribute to the speed with which the necessary 
adjustments have been effected. 



































WONEY KATE., .UNDON.—ibe toiiowme rates prevailed on July 10, 1940 — 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Viscount rates. sank Bills ; 
days, 4§% ; 3months, $§% : 4months, %&% ; 6 months, %-2%. Treasury Bills: 2 months 
$-#3% ; 3 months, $-4§%. Day-to-day money, §-§%. Short Loans, $-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, 4% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% ; 4 months. 
13-14% : 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

Exchange i:ates.— 1 he iollowing rates nxed by the Bank of Engiand prevaile | on July 10 
i$46. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 

United States. $ to £ (4-S6}) 4-024-03$. mail transfers, 4-024-03%. Canada. 
(4 -86$) 4-02 OF; mail transfers, 4:02 04}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17 -34—36. 
Paris, lrancs 479 -70-480 -30. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -88-92. 
Norway. 19 -98-20-02. Holland. Fis. 10 -68-70. Dutch West indies. Ilorin (/2 +11) 7-58-52. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-}. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. “01-202 k. Portuza:. 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100°20; mail transters 99°80-100-3. Panama. $4-02-04; mai 
Brazil. Cruz &1-00 ” (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 


> to + 


ixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearine Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44 +00. 
Naly. 71-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on July 10, 1946 :— 

Eeyot. Piastres (97) 978-8. India. Rupee (/éa. per rupee) 173-18 4d. 
Ri, 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/24$-1/2%). Singapore. 2/43,-2/4%. 

Special Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay tor which no rate >! 
exchange is quoted in London. 


ven 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





| 
July | July July | July 
New York on 6 ee ae 
|} 1946 | 1946 
i ee eee 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
SO ois c cos nknniiys 403% 8 bm | 403% § | WS%e§ | W3%§ | W375 
ae, ine ET EEE 90 680 7A 90 -750 98 -125 | 99-000 | 99-000 
MINE Gin cdeaeenisen | 24-50 ¥ 8 25-017 25°017 | 25°00 | 25-00 
Buenos Aires ........-. 24 54 Ga | 24-72 5 24-634 | 24°54 | 24-54 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5 +25 “3G 5-25 os §-25 | 5-25 5 +25 
RDQS é. ven s sche cele 4-05 ga 4-05 3g 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona .........+++ 9-20 4 Be 9-20 a 9-20 | 9-20 9-29 
Stockholm ........00- | 23-85 Ss | 23-85 = 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
BURGE, . 60931 600s 008 | 2-287] 3 2-287 2-284} 2-284! 2284 
POR sk ci nBEi 00 danse | 0-844 0-844 0-844 | 0-844 | 84} 
t Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended July 9th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 
197.4. 

RETAIL FOOD PRICES 








| Average price per Ib. at _ Cent. 
nCV EASE 
| } Since 
Sept. 1, May 1, june 1, | Sept., 
939 1946 1946 1939 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
As osc eaaces Khebocs 1 2} 1 3} 1 I 11 
Tht: Paes oc < sc ives ae 0 7 0 9 03 | 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— ‘ .: 4 - 
MGS Sh. ktacdavices ae 
Pi cendsxcesebecs 0 af 0 6 0 6 23 
Mutton, British— ‘ 1 5 15 i 
EAGB 6 csc ceveessocsdaesebhoes 
Breast cae eedase sv ereaubes e 0 it 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— ; 
—_ eovenes gp un eeKe boot ; 7 ; : : 16 
TEASE w.ccccccccssseves eree eee 
DORs. on cvevctvngesseseseneés 13 1 10} 1 10} = 
DO cove sahavecgeevienneebece ove oon oe 
Flour (per 6 Ib.)........0eeeee ° 0 ” 1 3 1 3 31 
poet per Sh Buje s,s sesscupese : 2 : = : - = 
Sept Heed ..cccc.sssted es 0 4 0 4 32 
Milk (per qt.).........220.- ae : 09 09 " 
mer oc) tae of ae 
MONS Sin 6 ince heed ci tes cn 0 10 11 :.2 v0 
Margarine, a Bevin ds onedpean } 0 6) { : : : . 12 
jo SEE 5 oe cccwees 
Eggs, fresh (each)-..........+-- { . . . : : : 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.) ............ 0 6} 0 at 0 at 5 
index all foods weighted (duly, 
BOUG = BBD) ccc cei nciccccccccnccees 22 





Source: Mimisiry of Labour Gazeite. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended July 6, 1946, total 
ordinary reyenue was £48,238,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of {60,748,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £384,638. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
2,552,520, the deficit accrued since April 
st is 288,100,129 against £760,147,913 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


| (£ thousands) 
Esti- a fe 
Revenue mate, | ee Week Week 
1946-47 ended ; ended 
July | July July | | Ju y 
7, 6, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY | 7a | a =" bere 
REVENUE | { ' 
Income Tax...... 1132000 a 303, 213,969, 17, a 13,473 
Serta: isis. . 0k 732 11,945 550 
Estate, ete., Duties! 108: 20m 3 208 40,545 1, 310 2, a 
UR «once unaca 29.000 4,511 7,980... 
N.DC. . i305 990° 8178 8,394, 410) 1,080 
E.P.T. , 


97,850 86.841, 11,850 14,577 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 96 118) 


adeeb arlll 
Total Inland Rev. tye08000 359,878 369,792) 52,001) 52,462 462 
snes peeilhitinajtiedeigil 


|—— — 


























Customs......... | 595, — nee baal ry son ge 10.990 = 
a 592, 2. | 5, 
, pret ! 
Tota! Customs &, | 
Buia’ ok. ..8 1187000 285,615, 201,599 15,192) 14,720 
Motor Duties..... 45,000 5,818) 5, 431) 1,26) 290 
Surplus War Stores) 150,000... ove 508 


Surplus Receipts 
from Trading ..j 50, 000, webs ion ow eos 
Post Office (Net) | 
Receipts)...... ne sow, ) eee aoe ee eee 
Wireless Licences | ; 110) i 
Crown Lands. .... ; 1,000. 260. 190, ... ove 
Receipts from 
















Sundry Loans..| 15,000 2,694 3,61 100 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000 17,953, 4,621 2; ne. 359 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3161300, 663,148 677,215) 61,377, 48,238 


ond aati peeoeeapmegenenr eee 
Setr-BaLaNctnc | 
Post Office. ...... 130,000 29,350) esx Ll 
Income Tax on) 

E.P.T. Refunds) 








TRS... cece. ‘Saeco en 692 498, 766,526) 52,9 


Exchequer to meet 


payments 
(£ thousan ids) 


| leseees out of the 
| 
| 
' 











Esti- | Apeit-| April | 
Expenditure mate, 1 1 Week | ‘ended 
1946-47 to to Jal | Jul 
| July july | y | y 
ee 
| 1945 | 15a | 195 | 18 
Oepinary | a Pe Ss ee f- 
EXPENDITURE | { | 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000 118, 509, 114, 435, 17,377, 11,658 
Payments to N 
Ireland... ....: + 20,000! cme 2,659 356 443 
Nat. Land Fund. .| 50,000, i. 4. eee ope lees one 
Other Cons. Fund) | 
Services ....... 8,000 2,768 2,986 ae 347 2,347 
POUR iis Sc | $68,000 123,216. 120,081 "20,080. 14,449 
Supply Services -|5518917 1297758, 842, 683, 94, 150) 46,300 
etal a co cae 5886917 1420974 962, 763 114230, 60,748 


SrELP-BALANCING 4 a 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900 29,350 52,000 1,600; 1,800 


Income Tax on } i i 
E.P.T. Refunds)... aoa 67,531) «- | 6,500 


Total. ......- tole -/4007817 1450524 1052074 115830 ¢ 68,848 


A che ange has been made in the method, of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now imcluded as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





ee 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£398,647 to £2,720,320, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £25,565,238 to £24,887 million. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


Pia. IS a oe otek xn + he a > a hn Me i a oan oe s 1,700 
PO. RbG Telemraghh. 4. ss. sks chee Bo cme. 300 
Overseas Trade Giiarantees.......5..00.... ce eee 25 
Housing (Seotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2)...... 180 
War Damage: Board of Trade............... .. 2,000 

Civil Contingenciés Fund . 2... 5... eee esses d 
13,205 

NET RECEIPTS (f thousands} 

Tithe Act, 1936. Section 26... .0.cccscsueces 135 
135 


WEEK'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending July 6, 1946 
ge 
Net Receipts NST an 
Treasury Bills .... 70,271 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,050 | | 1945-47. ....... 152,097 


24° + es 1,580 i 5, Ter Annuities 1,215 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 2,946 


Beare tase 68,450 | Other Debt ;:— 

Other Debt :— Internal.....:.. 2,389 
External....... 4,501 

Ways and M 


Treasury Deposits. 21/000 


184,212 158,647 


FLOATING DEBT 


“ millions! 





| | 


1945 | 
uly 7 |1620 2326 4, 624-6] 13-5 | 2132-0) 6716-5 











April 6 |2780-0 Not available 
» 13 |1800-0) 
” 20 |1810-0 > 
* 27 1830-0, 2692-01 551-0[° ... "| 1545-0! 6616-1 
May 1840 -0| Not available 
” “0 ” ” 
"18 |1880-0, o> ied 
» 25 |1900-0 2539-2; s7h-8 |... "| 14854) 6294-1 
(une 1 |1920-0 2516-3) 352-5 | 15-0 | 1443-0) 6246-8 
» _& |1940-0' 2569-9) 336-6 | 13-5 | 1370-5| 6230-2 
15 |1950-0, 2539-9 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5} 6224-0 
22 {2980 -0 2543-4 357-7 | 13-5} 1391-5) 6236-1 
. 29 |1950-0| 2472-6 425-6 | 10-5| 1390-5) 6249-3 
July 6 1950-0 2542-9! 430-2 | 23-3| 1411 si] 6357 ‘9 
| t | 


TREASURY BILLS 








id millions 
Amount 
Cases 2 
Tender ir 
Offered)“ PPIC®! Auot 
| 
1945 | s. d. 
july 6 | 130-01 218-0 130-0} 20 0-54 48 
Apri’ 5 | 150-0 | 268-71 15001 10 2-76 | 47 
, 12 | 180-0 | 2565 150-0 | 10 2-09 38 
, 18 | 150-0 | 238% | 1400/ 10 2-52 43 
"96 | 150 -0 | 225-7 1500} 10 201 62 
May 3/ 150-0) 2545 / 100; 10 1-18 43 
, 10 150-0 253-7) 1500! 10 1-17 43 
" I? 150-0 | 234-3| 150-0] 10 1-58 48 
" 24 150-0 | 232-9 | 1500] 10 1-85 4 
ase! 150-0 | 230-8 1500/ 10 1-54 52 
fune 7 | 1500 | 267-5 | 1500! 10 0-16 33 
. 4 1500 | 68! 1500} 10 1-14 38 
» eh | 150-0 | 285-7 | 150-0] 10 0-20 22 
. 28 | 150-0 | :679 | 1500) 10 1-86 47 
July 5 | 180-0 | 255-7 | 150-0| 10 1-60 47 


On July 5 applications at £99 17s. 5d. and above for bills 
to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 47 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted in full. (150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 12. For the 
week ended July 13 the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23%, BOND 









SUBSCRIPTIO 
a 1 ae 
' 
ar 
April 23 ..| 2,383 | 
» 30...) 2,640 
May 7.../ 3,340 
" 2tc} Dee 
‘ o é 404 
» 28...| 2,646 | BELT 
June 4...; 2,656 | 42,179¢ 
ic dhs.) Bae 
«28.0445. 262 ; 200 
Bree 2,533 | -| 26,000 
July 2.. 2,400 ‘ 17,800 
soe. cl’ bon .| 68,450 
Totals 
to date. .|#1,588,679 | vo |4¥356,350 
$7 weeks lk days. weeks. § 9 weeks. 
3b days’ total to June Ast. 


Up to June 3th pri 
amount of £350,370,000 been repaid. 


THE ECONOMIST, July 13, 1946 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
JULY 10, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes lepuat : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. + 1369, 722,337 | Other ert, 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 1388,318,008 
partment .. 30,525,496 | Other Secs. .. 658,598 


Silver Coim.. 8,494 


Amt. of Fid, % 
Issue ....... 1490,000,000 
Coin and 


Bullion (at 
172s. 3d 
i, ee «0 ae 247,833 


1400,247,833 “1400.247 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
no yoakes 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 247,822.80 
Retro... 3,646,462 } Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,970,145 | Duscounts and 

—— Advances... 9,977,353 





Other Deps.: Securities.... 15,416,043 
Bankers..... 224,863,688 —— 
Other Acets... 65,318,854 25,393,3% 

——_——_—-—- }| Notes. ....... 30,525,496 
280,182,542 | Gold & Silver 

Coin........ 1,610,360 

305,352,149 305,352,149 

* Including Exchequer, Sa Banks, Commissioners 


of Nationa! Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











{¢ millions) 
eee 196 
July oe | | July | July 
Tssue Dept. > ere a 
Notes in circulation. .... 1298 -0'1363 -911367 6113697 
Notes in banking depart- | 
een a ee .| 52-3 3-4 32-6, 35 
Govecament debt and s 
securities® ........... 1349- 1399 011399 21599 -3 3 
Other avert o7 10 07 
baile sauscaes . om 0-2 
Folned at s, ber fine os, 173/38 172/3 72/3 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
PEE saccit; » aaa 8-8 a 7-1) 14 
Bankers’....,........ -» | 219-0, 286-0, 3511-7, 2449 
ne 5a. anche 2-7, 56°5 56-7, 553 
DOOM is bs cvacyecackte 280-5! 347 4 S16-1, 2812 
Government........... . | 227 4 299-5, 334-3 2474 
Wie. kk es 39 25 99 We 
ETN 13-2 15-7, 15-7 154 
MEE covccrsactrnctes 245-0! 327-7) 359-8 275-2 
dept. res........ : 55-4) 38-1 34-4, 32:1 
“Proportion”... .. aVitetessce 18-0, {8-9 9 1 ii 
* Government debt is raed. fof ,015, 100 capi capital al £1 BA, 255 00. 
Fiduciary issue to £1,400 
million on Detter ia 
PROVINCIAL BANKING 
& thousands 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
July July ul July 
1, 6, ny | 6, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Working daysi— | 6 | ~6 158) 156 
i esse | 2,876) 5,504 |. 47,281 | 79,387 
Bradford... .. sees | 214. | 2,449) 48,295 / 61,741 
Bristol........... 718 739 18,522 19,008 
Hull...... oer 715 =: 1,082 , 19,105 25,362 
Bideds 5.205025. 1170 | 1,494 33,297 37,518 
Oe casos S598 | 9e70 142018 172,108 
Peden 3904 | 5.770 | 92'84l , 115,439 
Neweastle....-..- | 1,886 2,922 | 47,591 | 56,831 
Nottingham ...... 549 703 12,932 , 15,658 
Sheffield........ -| 1312) 1846 26,040 29,401 
Southampton..... 132 193 5,305 5,820 
12 Towns........ 21,029 33,505 | 516,917 , 647,365 





11,198 | 12,649 | 220,345 | 279,655 


GOED AND SILVER 4 

The Bank of England's officias buying pnce o: 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughou! tlie 
week, In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon The New 
of silver remained at 71-11 cents pet 


York market 
ounce t the week Bombay bullion price: 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola: 00 Flee EP ‘ 
1946 Rs. a. 
July 4........0...0.... 102 14 is 1 
ie Se atiereate Don 98 12 
toile bt SE. 3h a peepee el 97 «(OO 162 ‘ 
utes ONS 3 7 4 9 
eo Diwsia bo Csd  ¥ Stee 4 Li 161 22 
eittbesdt suns cadens 89 10 158 12 





3 ECC 


ertifs. ‘ 
y Treas 
reserves 
cash res 
U.S. Go 
joans al 
resource 


LIAB 
notes 
s mr. bi 
nk res 
deposit 
deposit 
liabiliti 

e ratic 


ANK AN 

Res 
tary go) 
ury & b 


Lil 
PY in ¢ ir 
ury cas 


CEN’ 


-food | 
e-g00d 
nen’s | 
n’s and 
pts and 

ishing 
dware 
acy Dey 
prts an 

ellane 


Dtland 
th-Ea 
h-Ws 
diand ; 
th En 
Btral a 
Durbar 
allocat 








£ 
015,10) 
318,008 
658,398 
6,494 


000,000 


247,833 


——— 


247 835 


£ 
822.8% 


977,353 
416,043 


352,149 
ssioners 


79,387 
61,741 
19,008 
25,362 
37,518 
29,191 
72,109 
15,459 
56,851 
15,658 
29,401 

5,820 


47,365 
79,655 


or wold 
mui the 
e ounce 
he New 
‘nts per 


awe 
§ 
Pst 3 


pReackh 















ECONOMIST, July 13, 1946 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’ 


July June | yune® July 
1*5 e137, | 4, 
1946 1946 1946 


2 US.F.R. Banks 
ResourRces ‘ 
on hand and due} 1945 


ertils 


yy Treasury ..-.ccnssee | 17,344, 17,354 17,342 17,341 
ReGeTVES os<.-+ <4 sae neh | 18,054 18,106) 18,103, 18,112 
cash FeserveS ...eveees i; 202; 283: 280 263 
U.S. Govt, S€CS....e008 | 21,745) 22,691) 23,385, 23,003 
joans and S€CS.....e08s | 21,787) 22,958! 23,636, 23,265 
TESOUTCES «2. cee eeeves 42,146) 44,271) 44,407) 44,058 
{ 
= | j 
IABILITIES | | \ 
8 ist COL. . «cctv ned> } 23,101) 24,078 24,090 24,322 
s mr. bank res. ......- ' 1,700: 550 710 470 
ank res. dep........++: a 15,916) 15,910, 15,815 
deposits .....+.eer res 667, 419 970, 507 
deposits .......eeeees 17,036; 17,320: 17,830, 17,294 
hahilities i... odemew’ | 42,146 44,271 44,407, 44,058 
ratiO. <<... ssbeueees 45 -0% 43-794 '43 39% 43-5 
ANK AND TREASURY | { | 
RESOURCES } | } 
ptarv gold stock........ 20,263) 20,272, 20,269 20,370 


ury & bak currency...) 4,144] 4,536} 4,539) 4,540 
poe nee ae, bar] 
LIABILITIES | ' | 

py in ireulation is dbicees 26,628) 28,116) 28,135 28,395 

sury cash and dep. ..+.. en 2679 3,232| 2,756 





* Revised figures 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


| June June June | June 
Jane | sume | une | Jo 


ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Dec auhin ke oc eee oo) 265 2-65; 2-65) 2-65 
GOVt. S€08......++0e+04} 28°67] 33-38) 33-40) 33-39 
fing balances. ....<¢s+a } 1-37, 1:38 1-11) 0-96 
LIABILITIES | | 
xs in circulation ....4... 32°89, 37 - 37 oO 37-14 
' } 


(Continued from page 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


Sri 4a 


June June 


May | June 
31, To 27, 

. ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold ce an CKaiia te a bs 75,151) 94,817 94,817) 94,817 
Private discounts and! | | 

advances ......,., | 26,443} 71,093} 72,930) 75,072 

Advances te State:— | | | 

MS, op crasiccae | 500,258 506,101) 497,001! 498,850 


(a) In occupation cost§} 426,000, 426,000; 426,000) 426,000 

(b) Treasury advances, 19,750 20,650! 11,550) 13,400 

(c) Fixed advances*..; 54,508, 59.451) 59.451] 59.450 
| } } 


LIABILITIES 


s | 
ag ORS ae 549,845 628,985) 625,259) 629,181 
Deposits total ......... 51,093; 52,661| 52,139) 53,293 
(a) Govt. accounts ... 773, 750! 767) 750 


| 


wai! 


(6) Other accounts ..:| 50,320) 51,372) 52,543 


~_* Tneluding obligations of the State relating to the Bank 

of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945) 
BANK OF CANADA 

Million Can. $'s 





—_ | June | June July 

AssETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Reserve : Goldt........ Bic tape chee cc A Oita one 
CNR. es cn | 195-85} 2-03} 2-03) 2-03 


Securities .............|1633 83.1778 -63 1761 -30:1773 -13 


LIABILITIES 


Note circulation ....... 1067 -62:1110 -13'1110 -97 1119 -86 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. ..| 68°52) 80-67) 49-74) 54-26 
Chartered banks ....... | 486 -93) 490-10, 487 -94 512-29 


ae via tis ee 
+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
_ Million Belgian Frs. 


' 
| June June | June June 


{ 28, 13, 20, 27, 

ASSETS ; 1945 | 1946 | 1946 , 1946 
CNR ks = 05's 6 bs oe och eo 31,238) 33,328! 33,328) 33,327 
Foreign exchange .......... 4,056 4,068 4,188 4,101 
Private loans and accounts ..| 589) 3,263) 3,449 4,062 
RM TUOOD, 6 i cis bs a's cone | 41,411 48,352) 48,152 48,062 

j } 
LIABILITIES | | 

WOO a ines skh » «55 Kaos 58,483; 73,027| 72,609) 72,505 
(a) Govt. accounts .......| 4 5| 824 844 


(0) Private accounts......| 4,435) 3,009 2,773| 3,343 


Million £A’s 


77 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 


i 
; ; ; i 
| June June June June 
3, 10, | 1%, 24, 
ASseTs 1946 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold and balances abroad . . ./198 -211199 62/205 -33 203 -98 
Australian coin ............| 3°82) 3:79 3-80} 3-79 
Govt. and other securities .. - (419 -94'422 -30 418 -46411 -31 
Other assets..... reste] 13-47 ll “75; 13-40, 15-17 
} } 
LiABILITIES 
Notes ..................++ + {196 97/196 -96/197 -96 198 -96 
Trading bank deposits : | i 
(a) Special accounts... .. ./261 -11)261 -11/260 -11,260 -11 
(b) Other accounts ....... 23°25; 19-26, 21-93| 21-86 
Other liabilities ............; 143 -98,150 00/151 -66)243 -18 
i | } ! 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
june | June June | June June 
PS. te } 2), 28, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin & bullion. . 4445 444, 444 444, 444 
Rupee coin ......... 152} 176} «(17 167; 167 
Balances abroad..... 3,884} 5,856) 5,845! 5,637} 5,626 


Sterling securities. . 


Ind. Govt. rup. secs. . . 


Investments 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 
Deposits: G 





578) 
2,177) 


578 
294 


578) 
311 


| 


865! 1,001; 1,067) 





578 
301 


1,071 


°%s 6% 94 0% 94 -1% 94-19, 194 -1% 
| | { 


10,293) 11,353, 11,353) 11,353; 11,353 


578 
304 


1,063 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


ASSETS 
Gold and ster. exch. 


Advances to State .. 


Investments ...... 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes 


Demand liabs.: State! 12 -52 


Million £N.Z.’s 


| May 


| 
} 


April | May 
22, 6, 
1946 | 1946 | 
17-19, 79-07 
46-93 45-00 
5-19 4-42 


44-58 44-45) 
22-50! 24-22 


21, | 
1945 | 
56 -97 
28 -20 
14-34 


40-74: 


Banks and others....| 43-67! 56°80) 56 06) 
Reserve to sight liabs.'58 -7% |62 +39 63 “4% 66 3% 66 *T% 


May 
13, 


1946 
81-00 
40 -80 


4-05, 


44 -49 


20 -16, 
57-41) 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


AND OF STOCKS es te 


IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


























































____May_15, 1946,_ 
Wholly Unemployed 





_| Temporarily | 





May 
20, 
1946 
82 -40 
40 -94 
4-05 


44-48 
18-72 
60 -24 


| 
eae $$ “aaa ee | More than Stopped | Total 
Daily Average Sales 2 Weeks 2 Weeks mee 
Percentage Change = Ss ep eee ee ee Bee = | 
a ere er ae | Stocks Men 18-64........ | —- 42,706 205,160 575, = 248,441 
(at Cost) Boys SEts cups 4,352 4,770 aa 9,126 
1946 End of Women 18-59........ 19,559 91,159 | 677 111,39. 
eee ec iamesiiionee | May Girls 3-27 .5..602 2,780 3,101 33 5,914 
| March April May | Total ....... 69,397 | 304,190 1,289 374,876 
(a) By Commodities =—S*~—<“—— * Numbers of insured ‘persons ‘Tegistered as unemployed 
-tood Maatmadigg _ “ | 19-9 | 26-9 | + 24 
GOOG 4.5. . 0 oc didueld «ages — 14° F i : : 
en's Weer s.ssscaeeee cee - 63 +464 33-6 + 85 STATISTICAL DIGEST 
* am See WOR Gail < xfs =F te Es x13 The following table is extracted from the June issue of the 
nshing Departments ........ +45 +08 +92 9 +53 Monthly Digest of Statistics (H.M.S.O.) :— 
ap «Ter ere Coewssseoce + * + " i + 4 | - - i Tools * 
cy Departments ............ +139 +244 | +156 +25 °8 Deliveries Se —— Recre a 
prts and Travel ........esseee +726 +1235 | +793 | +449 an cillary Equipmen 
pellancous dei Rs eed + 3:3 +58 | + 2:2 | + 3:2 Monthly Averages or Calendar Months i 
Food Merchandise ...... | +44 442-4 | +315 +2041 4 Metal-| yy | Elec- | ‘elding 
ted and Perishables 000000." | + 4-4 +123 | +10 | —168 | eter |worke| arti haotors! eee eo ‘le 
De —— : | ‘ +165 | Machine ing | Machine Motors) —— : : | Power 
Departments $ ose dvalp co cess by Duetriste +245 | +13 -2 j +16 Tools sr Tools* HP. | Are Resistance Tools 
ccthivkes« <caeeiiys coae +10 | +175 | +141 + 76 7 [ae Pal hme? a leat. test 
,a eens coRNRRhs casme + 1-1 $229 | +71 +114 | No. | Val. | Val | wo, | Val. | Val. | no. | Val | wo | Val. | x, 
iubih » + cok abhi tuie + 0:2 +24-4 + 9-1 +122 | “® | £000 | £000 * | €000 | £000 |; £000 | | £000 | 
dland and S, Wales .......... - 09 +20°7 +70 +21-2 ee EE ooo et _— + 
th England ...........s00- + 3-1 +256 +12+1 427-7 ee 16,744 3,531 2,087)... | ag | | ee 
ptral and West-End London . +26°7 +46°1 +44-0 +26 6 1942...... | 7.982 5,929 2,987) 747) J osee jf tee | 
iocatad res ke sense oe. SS tm2 | 4184 — 1943 | 6,350 | 2,609 3,533; 944/ 123! 1,075 | 235! 61 
Mloceted ........gahduwe cane . 7 | 4 ve | 943.....- | 6 , cle |} 720! 2B 27 
+ i Bees 1944...... | 4,927 | 2,147 3,352 | =) 144| 1,162] 720) 123' 198) 43) 12,786 
Source; Board of Trade Journal, 1945...... | 3.988 | 1,735 1,944| 787 | i 1,043 552 | 100| 205; 49) 11,097 
“ THE ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES wen). 4,06 | 2,338 | 2,766] 822| 102|1,213, 423] 88| 271, 34) 9,949 
tae (1927 = 100) ue ae ot eb... .| 5,464 | 2,340 | 2,672) 773} 111) 1,127 676] 112! 184 46 11,239 
Typ po Pg] wy | Mitre] S| Rees) S008 | aaae) et] asa) ee) de) Se 
Mar. une une uly Apri | 4,724 | 2,416 > . 
3 = ay | J a on 2 Mow. | 4902 | 2,326 >2,110 }4 882) 133) 1,000) 522) 109; 138, 32 10,900 
ws | ae] | me epee ta time) pas] cites im! 8) ae] i lous 
| ' } coeel % ’ | ' i Rae 4 
_— See 2 eS ae Aug... 2,365 | 922 }1,550|4 851) 138 | oT oe 185 | ed ae 
Is : a9 Sept. ...| 2,627 | 1,343 585; 106) ~ 95 | | 
- Food eee anne 2 ed ae.* te ae Oct. 3,519 | 1,276 696; 111,131,072; 552! 91! 323) 56 12,956 
nee nes 70-4 107-3 106 -7 106 eel 00 | 1; 958) 561; 93 182|' 69/12,528 
MMB. bisa ede 74-2 105-1 110-1 110-1 111-0 Nov. ...| 3,000 | 1,222 >1,400 4 930| 151 | | aml ae) eee ete 
or wey 113-2 154-3 | 182-9 | 362-9 | 203-0 . Dec.....| 3,210 | 1,242 | es) et * ye 
oe ree totes t 87 0 130 4 } 127 3 | Maat | at 7 g-* aces ; 4,002 | 1,702 616 } 106 974 520 % 160 | _ 9,622 
Hee eicareeeecgsenessnaineronn any F ee 1.665 622; 112! 956 621, 130, 190 | 8,953 
eit... | G8 1200 148 | 1248 | 1274 ma ned 3168 | 1133 S71| 303| 1.091 421) 42) 241, 48, 9,205 
z $$ |— far ; 045) 37 2' 28) 662 
sedge we | es | ae [me [mee | ee igeeli | | in| all iol 8 
‘ * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Bom. .2gy, Ee ~ * Nearly all British-built. Source: Ministry of Supply. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (June 25, 1946 to June 30, 1946) 


Company 


Adiam (Geo.) & Sons Limited ......... 


| 
| 


Year 
Ended 


31 


Aeroplane & Motor Aluminium castings | Mar. 31°45, 


Albion Motors Limited ............... 
Alliance Tea Co. of Ceylon............ 
Ambrose, Shardlow & Co, ...9........ 
Ambrose Wilson Limited ............. 
Armstrong Siddeley Development 


uly 


Associated British Picture Corporation . ar. 


Barnagore Jute Factory Co. .......... j 


Bikam Rubber Estate. ..........i00-% 
Booth’s Distilleries ....... 
British Oil & Cake Mills .. 
British Shareholders Trust 

Bucknall (Henry) & Sons. . 








Burmah Oil Company..........-.2e05 
Bua: (W . Fey Se Gere. w shies 0s SSiG ees | 


Canadian & Foreign Investment Trust . 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Co. . 

Cheviot Rubber Limited.............. 
Chota Muwihers. 56 5. . KUs Nd 55 aR we e's 
Climax Rock Drill & Engineering...... 
Colman (J. & J.) Limited............. 
Consolidated Waterworks Co. of Rosano 
Cooper, McDougall & Robertson....... 
Crossley Motors Limited. ............+ 


Deritend Stamping Co. ........-2.es00 


Garrard Engineering & Manufacturing. . 
Goodlass Wall & Lead Industries ...... 
Gossage (William) & Sons .........s.- 
Graves (J. G.) Limited ........0see00s 
Greyfriars Press Limited .........++.- 
Weal Te GB... 65s. sa pubwescceppecseun 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust...... 
Hanson (Samuel) & Son ......0..0008 
Hardman (Thomas) & Sons.......... ° 
Hesketh Estates Limited ...... wp ore ae 
Holbrooks Limited .........cecesecece 
Hollychrome Bricks Limited.......... 


Imperial Ceylon Tea Estates ....+.+000 
Johnson (H. & R.) Limited ........s0 


Kapoewas Rubber....... coeppecbecs . 
King (Geo. W.) Limited ...ccceccseees 
Kinloch (Charles) & Co. .eecesseccses = 
Knight (John) Limited... 


Labu (F.M.S.) Rubber Co. ........+.s . 
Linggi Plantations........ eae 
Lloyd (F. H.) & Co........ pecéuchoves 
Lungla (Sylhet) Tea Co. 


McMichael Radio... . occ cccccvcerece 
Madeley Collieries Limited........ cons 
Manchester North Borneo Rubber ..... 
Marcroft Wagons Limited ........... . 
RESOU Ge DUE... n+ seneiecsnsnararecs 
Mayfield (Dimbula) Tea of Ceylon ..... 
INN oo. ive ccus noascnen eve 
Monte Video Waterworks Co. ......06. 


New River Company 
New South Wales Land & Agency .... 


Nineteen Twenty-Nine Invest. Trust... 


Pataling Rubber Estates .......... se 
Peerless Built-In Furniture ........... 
Portsmouth & Sunderland Newspapers 
Rrimitiva Gas Co. of Buenos Aires..... 
Primitiva Holdings .............0.03 ‘ 
Ragusa Asphalte Paving Co.......... ° 
POte & COMER os ccs ov aresvecebaess 
Rego Clothiers Limited............... 
Rembau Jelei Rubber................ 
Royal TAM EAMES ocr cvcbdccccscvenes 
Ruston & Mornsby 2... cess cesses 
Scottish Cities Investment Trust ....... 
“Shell” Transport & Trading.......... 
Siak Rubber Estates ...............08 
Smart Brothers Limited ............. 
Sonosekar Planting Co.............0.. 
Temperance Billiard Halls........... ° 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement ............. 
Tunnel Portland Cement ............ . 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship......... ° 
VOR SUPERS ov ccoeks ores >bemerene . 
Walsall Conduits Limited..... 
Ward & Goldstone Limited ... 
Watkins (Eustace) Limited ... 
Whessoe Limited ............ » 
White (A. J.) Limited....,... ove 
White, Tomkins & Courage ... 
Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919). 


seeee 





Williamsons Limited ...... : 
Witan Investment Co. .............65 
Woodrow (John) & Son ..... gee eueees 
Totals (f000's): 

June 25, 1946 to June 30, 1946 ........ 
January 1, 1946 to June 30, 1946 ..... = 





eS 
ae 
. 31 | 
tae 


c. 31 | 


31 | 


. SL} 
45 


31 
= 
; 


3l 


Dec. 31 


. 3h 
. 31 


» 31 
; 31 | 
. ol 
» wl 
























Total 
Profit 


£ 


22,193 
31,539 
139,236 
28,563 
36,990 
8,388 
546,291 
2,234,051 


112,194 
3,022 
146,894 
1,031,783 
959 
26,611 
4,025,034 
157,915 | 


30,177 | 
87,901 | 
t 


ne tt Ce 














Net Available 
Deprecia- Profit | for ii 
tion, etc. | after Deb, | Distribu- \ 
Interest tion 
| 
i i | ct 
} 
4,516 5,238 | 6,866 | 
10,320 7,565 | 33,278 | 
“ 77.487 | 137,911 
5,859 5710, 12,525 | 
= 18,736 | 35,615 || 
857 3,544 8,448 
a 474,579 | 585,328 | 
349,575 | 555,982 721,692 | 
34,026 | 76,218 | «89,112 | 
w. —-(Dr. 1.739! 39,262 || 
| 71834} 122,036 | 
162,767 | 589.573 | 704,509 
| 23,627 | 103,105 | 
i. =| «13078 } «15,998 
... | 2,944,712 3,326,594 
13,532 | 35,722 | 206,250 
| 11,625) 49,791 | 
11,436 | 37,051 | 70,854 | 
ii 163 43,781 || 
De? 688 2.774 
24,241) 36,601! 42,753 
— 244.922 403.207 
“op 29,144 | 155,021 | 
37,727 | 64,431, 126,411 | 
ot 25,325 | 58,588 | 
2,000 21,796 58,043 | 
i 
21,270' 43,673 | 
S 167.068 | 254,045 | 
: 175,160 261,741 | 
1,258 | 215555 38,786 |) 
e 23,597a 44,546 | 
' 
fee 54,949 290,124 \ 
- 31525 6.880 || 
10,053 | 35,972 | 1243 | 
4,000} 15,180 | 50,739 | 
; 27,793 40,652 | 
: 24,798 | 47,578 || 
+s 10,008 | 11,205 | 
; | 
ann Amn 12,984 |) 
25,000 42,538 70,925 
| 
. |Dr. 148 1,353 | 
si 23,351 | 36,639 || 
we 21.926 | 26,343 || 
15,715 | 163,298 | 319,874 | 
i} 
= 57 52,750 
... _ Dr. 16,984 177 || 
19,933 | 35,466 | 44,553 | 
-- | 12058! 16,275 
4,693 54,695 | 55,950 
5,000; 1587| 3,163 
.- | 1729 Dr. 6,906 
19,134 | 7/658. 11,686 
1377| 4198 | 12120 | 
63} 4716| 10,331 | 
is |Dr 166 | B | 
+20 114,281 | 360,467 | 
| i| 
10' 16,833 31,563 | 
is | 1,238 | 2,930 | 
ss 27,950 | 40,646 | 
| | } 
Dr. 1,917 | 27,599 |; 
2,325 | 28,453 35,041 | 
6,946 | 56,475 | 87,282 
21,000 5.801 | 123,521 
os. 19,667 | 84,771 | 
4,704 ol 805 27,198 | 
1,164,341 | 
13,510 | = 563 26,514 | 
688 | 49,192 | 
515,000 | 232,963 | 358,435 | 
oa 150,919 | 211,062 | 
ee 7.175! 21,140 
2,205,229 , 3,074,955 
Dr." 27 Dr. 2.264 | 
3840 lie 10,578 | 30,867 | 
572 \Dr. 1,167 || 
| "19,503 40,198 
20,369 | 12759 | 22,070 | 
79,353 | 142,475 | 373,218 | 
617,994 443,251 | 853,193 | 
8,160 | 12,843. 
| 73,279 | 174/868 | 
16,043 | 49,081 | 104,623 | 
1,679 | 8,916 | 17,575 | 
11312 77,886 | 119,329 | 
23,681 46,284 
5,000 40,696 | 116,922 
«t 279,881 474 | 
10,261 | 22.457! 75,152 
ae 118,113 | 254,493 
2,020} 9,080} 19,002 
ats 


21,474 
269,655 


2,096 
19,111 


(a) Eight Months. 


Div. 


4,200 
‘8,032 
rc) 


32,500 
60,000 


10,000 


26,557 
404,498 
5,775 
6,250 
2,887 


15,687 
3,060 
22.316 
6,769 


23,400 | 


12,337 
5,929 


23,375 


3,661 
18,000 
82,186 

520 

5,000 


1,845 
1,134 














. oe 





Appropriation 
Ord. | om a . 1s =) 
| | To Free in lj 
Div. | Rate | Reserves | £ nom i 
| orwa 
baa | | 
£ | % £ t i 
-_— we f+ 038 |} 
2,500; § ~ [+ 5,065 
62,175 | 12} ~ [+ 7,280 | 
5,775| 7 > aes 65 | 
7,001; 7 10,000 |— 5,155 |) 
2063) 6 ui. aa 
427,500 | 288 | ...  {|4+ 14579 |) 
267,500 | 25 200,000 |+ 28,482 | 
j ' 
55,000 | 20 \+ 11,218 1 
a oe '— 1739 |) 
41,250 | 125 \+ 4,027 |) 
175,000 5t + 10,075 | 
21663 7h |e 1968 |] 
2.2001 § 2,785 + 2.318 | 
1,717,064 | 12} | 850,000 |+ 77,648 
000 | 12 oo ie: oe 
| 
4,950) 4} |b 3,788 | 
27,840 | 17 7,500 |+ 1711 || 
‘ie ads ols |+- 763 | 
gues. ee eee 
11,925 12} 20,000 |+ 4,676 | 
194,617 18 - t+ 12313 | 
000 | ee 
36,274 | 8 + 687} 
24,750 15 i+ 575 | 
9,135 | 10 ue 12,662 |) 
10,320! 30 | 7,000/+ 13 
66,257| 10 | 35,000 — 266 /! 
105,000 | 15t | \~ 1,090 
eR eb ee 
18,333/ 10 | 5000/4 264 ' 
} t 
30,492 30 ve + 20,745 || 
2.915! § oo ie oe 
5,500 | 10 20,000 |+ 3,597 | 
8,794 | 16 we [+ S487 | 
6.875! § 10,000 |+ 2,168 
16,500 | 10 5,000 + 1213. 
9,900 | 1h + 108 | 
4,620 | 1h inna 
24,750 | 15 + 10,288 || 
hei és l= 48 
16,250 12h 5,000 |4 2,101 
15,000 | 15 5,000 + 1,926 | 
45,000 | 15t =. |\— 6708 | 
cm it 514 | 
= = |= 16,984 
17,196 | 10 15,000 |+ 1,957 | 
7.505| § oe | BA | 
be oe ~~ it 56 |) 
cn i ~ i+ 2,587 || 
c, = ee 1929 | 
3,850} 7 5,500 | + 58 | 
1,375; 5 jt 2,825 | 
2.197 | 125 1,000 + 19) 
x — —- 166} 
113,750} 7 - jt 581 | 
17,160] 6 a La 327 |) 
4,314| 6 |Dr. 1,000\- 2,076 | 
8800} 4 a |+ 3,463 
sae we sf 2,927 |; 
13,750 | §0 10,000 | + i 
18,450 | 30 15,000 + 
47,740 | 2+ be 
18 3 | 124 Se 
621,250 | 20 aaa St 
r = |. 4 
212,000| 8 os 
84,563 | 125 37,812 |+ 
S3 i. 1,000 |+ 
1,809,102 | ‘6it Sa Ic 
am a odie 
13,500 | 12 aot pe 
8,250| § tg 
91.497 | 15 me? ag 
90,420 | 6 250,000 |+ 
5,962 | 12} + 
43,875 | 55 + 
G38 | igh 
388 
000 | 50 
23,188 | 12} 
20,900 | 10 
109,626 t 
13,125 | 17 
74, 10 
3850| 7 


Tt Free of Income Tax 





Total Net 
Profit Profit 
| 
£ £ 
' 
35,836 | 1,921 
35,359 | 8328 
123,258 | 61,654 
41,915 | 5,115 
31,126 . 17,170 
5,808 | 3,157 
546,728 475,079 
2,135,890 401,182 
79,089 44,673 
2,924 Dr. 1,387 
131,920 , 66,670 
1,010,104 , 554,756 
98,849 | 17,897 
38,041 | 11,209 
3,652,754 | 2,625,514 
147,971 Dr. 19,501 
30,388 | 12,377 
88,775 | 34,719 
2,846 1,089 
194 Dr. 542 
110,284 23,987 
480,433 241,878 
119,644 29,600 
296,489 56,833 
67,771 | 45,150 
61,554 24,502 
18,388 
572,430 157,635 
304,281 | 191,012 
59,651 | 22.518 
53,839 | 26,545 
128,040 = 5,128 
26,880 3,241 
35,223 10,067 
36,942 | 15,611 
75,911 10,943 
63,726 | 25,526 
9,472 6,770 
; 
28,778 5,876 
75,324 | 27,919 
560 | 127 
35,347 21,622 | 
64,383 ‘ 
289,509 | 190,029 
2,408 | 872 
1,337 \Dr. 16,835 
92,731 | 39,350 
22,054) 13,126 | 
62,150 | 28,818 
3,514 | 33 
298 | 2,712 
533 | 6,195 
3,141 Nil | 
21,310 | 3,903 
566 |Dr. 86 
200,892 | 116,590 
51,789 15,577 
17,485 | 5,570 
61,007 24,920 
2.486 Dr. 1,146 


Preceding Year 





THE 


in 
Year 
n.] to 


os o> 


HOO 4 
03, 
03 fe 
us 
04s 
JOT) 
07; RM 
506; 
y0 34 
506 
18% 
06 
00 
}19} 
107 
1074 
315% 
}123 
3074 
113 
101 & 
Geh 


ib } To 
iow 


5, 194 
Pri 
Year 
ligh | 
JO) 
3033 
15 
1073 
00} 
01} 


02 
98 
01} 


£6} 
£0, 
46 


£94 
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ONDA a1 ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 






































































names! es j iz b Price i Pri 
ve ar * 1946 ' . - Ses ' ce, Net “Gin > 
ar F Name of Securit EES: Jul rs 7 Prices, 
110 J July 10 y 133) = Jy gunote Yield,* Year 146 | Last two Price Price, | Yield 
7 high | Tow ~ i i <a | 1946 1946 1946 | = Jen. Ito July 9 Dividends Nam+ >» Securty July July. July" 
Ord thiha  i 1 | + is High | Low, 1a) ®) ~ 9, a 
Diy 00g «1008, Nat, Def, 28% 1944-48... || A | 100 fanttear: |... pn Rat 1945 1946 1946 
"BRR 0g | Wa Bente Oar | | tok | wkd oD 1} 8 8 jo SS aa | ‘ 
O34 0 onversion 3°, °1948-53 : } ées 09 | 66 40 ‘eo tron, Coa : . 
bos, ©1005 ~~ War Bonds 24% 1949-51. . 1024 02s 0 4 4 1 10 sae oe 4a) Bee liBaboock & Wucox Ord fi 66/ | £ s 4. 
% Boo ©1100 Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950 lg a l0lgjxd 014 7 #116 4) *B/9 a e a 165 | Boisover Colliery Ord. £1. -- 4 = . 315 6 
B03, 1005 War Bonds 2 o, 1951-53. a oe 1004 01610 112 1 | 13/6} 9/92 4 a} 6% > | Brown (John) Ord. 10/- me 30/6 be 6 40:9 
1) oN 03% 1008 War Bonds 2% 1952-54 a a % 103 016 6 2 0 6 25/9 | 21/103 a; 846 )'Cammell La rd Ord. Stk 5/ | ’ xd 3 6 8&t 
Bi 5 05 100} Funding 23% 7952-57... ae 102 019 3/2 3 0 99/6 | 88/- 3.ab:.5 » | Colvilles Ord. Stk. Le peee 23/6 12 : 418 0 
stow p04) |e Se Dea Mer toeess. | & | ion | dod 1.2 7|2 4 7 | 46/bq 397 3 4) 18 hKCory (Wen) Ord, Sth, £1, ..),. 91/320 W314 23 
5 hat (7; 102) ‘Nat, Def, 3% 1954-58... B | 10544xd lolfxd 1 27 2 4 7 44/10), 39/7} o.¢)2 3 + armen Leng OME (ect wel ws |e o 
0, 4 07 1024 War Loan 3% 1955-59... E | 1054 xd 105jxd 019 4 2 5 6 24/6 Tha) 124 Guest Keen Sc Ord. Stk. 4410jxd 40/3 5 9 8 
7) WN be, «1014 || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. EB 1058 16 103 27 3 06 aye i del Te at ae od oe oe 18 0 8 
9 2 N03, 8 || Funding 24% Joes E | Wry) ile 1 410027 9 23/3 | 20/- TS} ss b lipowell Datirya Ord oa iil deo | 29 15 4 6 
2 064 «1014S, Funding 3% ° 1959-69... . L 105" #1)? 41012 7 91 47/6 | 40/- tabbl 12 owell Duffryn Ord, Stk. 4], 22/3xd 22 5 6 
| 18% 112 | Funding ase 1960-90....  E 117" oP 1 4 0,21010 | 56/5 48/6 12h c| 12 . ro Ord, Stk. £1, 45/6 45/9 | 3 1 of 
3 8 Hog | LOLA | | Savings Bds, 3% 1960-70. | B | 105q | 17y 017 8 211 1 63/6 | 53/9 10 bd) 4 a ewarts an’ Lloyds Def. fl 50/3 | 49/9 | 5 a. 
7 Ni Pome att . seninm 1964-67... i E | 100 j i ; : 2 21 5 12/- oe | Wc! 7 i} wan, tree 63/- 63/ 14 : ; 
i }] ; | on / } Thomas a ' tie 
6) i078 10h Savings Bs + Eats | g ) Mab me hb 2) 218 0! 294 18/1} | ae 2} a \United Stee! Ord. a 2/9 | an | 7 2 0 
7 Sh 07% 1034 War Loan 34% aft, 1952. £ oct a 2.6 Si'|2B 9 @| §& b \Vickers Ord. Stk, 10/- ane dt ot ~e } ; : 0 
9) 4 B15 fe 1094 Consols 4% (aiter 1957).., &  1124axd 113 HY 017 3.2 8 2) 18/3 | 12/1) Nite! Nitc| Bleach vous 0 
4 uy 1124 1064 Conv. 34% (after 1°61). E i117 a&xd) 017 9 211 11 20/78 | M@/- | Se Bradi ers Assn, Ord. Stk. 4]) 14/6 “ei N 
4M} W 107; ~—«103} | Treas. Stk, 3% (aft. 1966) E % Mle) 1 1 8 212 0} B/- | B/9 iS | 5 ¢ | Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. /1) 25/- | 24 ry 
113 102 | Redemption 3% (1986-96) | & 12's 106 1 6 5 213 O | 66/7} | 51/6 | a Sb | noe 10/-..| 37/3 = . : 5 
7 4 101 f O7 fe Local Loans a U 1003xd_ oe 1 5 41210 58/9 51/6 | a| 5 bic 33> Ord, Stk. phos 65/Th 66/3 30 ; 
19 MW Ses 913 Consols 2}%.... re a 112 9'219 7} 42/6 | Ord. Stk. £1.. 57/ 
9 + 2 Or secececeses U OTxd 965 185 2 8 21/3 } ae i} : a | 23 b er Cotton Ord. ‘l.. % ; = 3 211 9 
9) Ni = Sete oe ¢} 5 ¢|\Fime Cotton ; 215 0 
2 | Nil b —_—_-_______—- 5/81 | 4/14 || 5 6b Spns. Ord. 1..|) 25/- 
To be rappel 24 a | Hoyle 25/- | 4 
3 iv ise henna 1946. * To redemption assumptions indicated : Net vields after 108/74 ai om q t 3 leagos. sarees: 39) 3 a 1. 1 0 
0 4 5, 1946. ¢ Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths, = = Undated (flat yield). A=Septembe: ve | iif 20 cnn ® Raldwies Cod. £1.| 103/9xd! in . 2 7 ; 
3 5 es Prices seifeneemrege SSS 11/9 | 56/- 10 ' Manufactg. P 
Pric a ces, Prices, Year Sa Sc onieaiie i “ Vi ¢ 10 ¢ |j}Asso-. Elect. Ord. 1] 
0 1 Presa. || 1946 (Fan. 1 to | rie | Price | veld | 1 as 4y- | | CHR tos. & Calender OSGi] 41/3 | de/oxd 
2) 1s To ae July 9) | Name » >ecurity | july | July july’ 1/- aha wei = b | Crompton Park, ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|  34/- u —_ 36 
leh | Low” High Tar } 2 | 9, 110/- | 92/9 1 ¢ c | English Electric Ord. Stk. a! 69/6 696 2 7 0 
3 ow | a _ 1946 1946 1946 H ee} lhe) a a Ord. Stk. 1/| 108/- | 108/- |3 4 : 
5g Ol | | /310) | 100) |lausteata 342 196>-69... fs. d.| 4/1 | 3 | 3 t ee | 
eines o a} { 6 /Count ' 
| BIS. a | | | 103 New gia tele inset | ioe | ee 12h 8 ae | et ae ° laceendeuntiee stk 1. Be ae a © 
5 1h ii | 108 | 0p | 20 Sees i in Me | us 215 3 5 | al fi het MECoke silo) 2 | 2 Pee 
i 103} 4/3 | 3 4] litectric 41.) 0/6 | WOH 4 
0] ation Stocks 279 rere} } @\ 6 4 {Scottish Power Ord. oe ll 9 
48, cit 100. | 108 | 200 |/Birmingham 23% 1955-57... 102} | 102 42 Lb og 21 aS ee ee as 
a) Olt 100, | 1054 | 100) | Bristol 3% 1998-63.-....-., 104 a jane 8 oor ei : | Austin ‘A Ord, Sth $/-....// 42/- | 42/- | 3 
8 - |i (Gla 1963-66 | i iH c| 1h: BS.A Ord, Stk. £ | As ; 0 0 
Ll 1b % © of ol | of LCR 3%... sesee-] 2058 | 2053 | 232-9) 2/- | HT Ser Ss b ||Bristo: A Lewessees 32/- | 32/6 | 412 0 
3 Ni 101; 100 10°§ | 100} | Liverpool 30)" 7954-647 221 a 103} e739 9 7. oA | ¢| We De avn Or St 11. or = 44 +. 0 
c€ Foreign Governments : a/ ¢| 74 > ||Ford Motor O : 0 9 
70, W set ert 704 | Argentine 34! % Bds, 1972...) 100xd 100 24/74 16/2} | mH Be ; mmr iaamans Sk Ch oe 45/9 456 63 59 
| 6 : 4 40 43 | ise 59 Yo Gtd. 1934-59... Lee 15 : . : 40/74 41/9 j “a a} 12} 5 ees oseph) Ord. él on -/23/Tixd S $ ; * 0 
razil } i j h c Peeee 3/93 
19 oh) oo) Sa e \Brad 52 1918 Ar Int, 345), 68} SEL AR ih | 8 1 13 €) UF insti moyes Onk Sue Tin} aae/> | ime | 3's i 
| t 6 2 27 | & Chile 6% (1929) 24/0- oF 8 6 | \ Ship 25/- 2/6 }3 5 3 
| 67} | 52) |\Chinese ¢ en. ae 4 = 3:10 35/44 | 2 pping 
aan 1 I nese 5% 1913...... seal o 6 | 25/10} 2a) 4) | -asard Ord. S 
aj xi PRES S| 9 | Sb fPorturoces External 5%... oh] St NT ee? la | bel 6 | | Gider D. Lines Hidgs’ Ora [3 dl ta 
22; 2 he 4 76 Is ° 96 326) %/. | 27/3 é el rd.{1)) 44/6xd 44/- 4 1 
t Tj 3 panish *% Sealed Bonds..||  72xd | od | a). 6.) Furness. Withy Ord. Stk 9 
me 15 41 15  liUruguay $% Assented...) 85. aes .3 oo3 | SF $b) 2 aie & O. Def. Stk..41 uy H/- 4/- | 310 0 
+ TICES, seer) 6 fm Be AG BE oe: Bree TEM Re aes mer A a j[- wis 
9 lh Year 1946 Last two | ! Price ot 33% | an : ry ed oer a Lines Ord. Stk. 41) 30/- 296 ; 7 ; 
72 Nil oe 1 to july 9 Dividends i S$: urt i July ia — i é . Tos and teen, cin 30/-xd| 50/6 big 
35 «CONl igh | Low. (a) (6) () } bode pb ar Sere | — 24/103| 20/- | 2 ¢| Nil c | Aagto-Dutch ot a ee - 
500 7 aoe, | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 van wr | 244] 20 6 || fokai (Assam) fea fe ws Oi tee 
! 51h 3 } 5 tiwa Rp 1m - . 3 |i 6 b Nil ; ||London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-... /- - 6 6 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi f British 
me Bowbay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe ) 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja ‘ 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga © ... aes oon .. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ce ss. $2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ...... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every deseription of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Uganda 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonweaith of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 


are open at 3,943 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ; ee £A4.451,095,525 





Savings Bank Balances oi di 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department aR os 195,097 356 
Rural Credits Department... don 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... on 1,752,835 
Other Items Se tid ak 24,311,911 


“£A.1,042,325,592 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





REFUGE ASSURA:!CE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1! 










ANNUAL iNCOME EXCEED5 £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £173,000,000 


11945 Accounts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SECRETARY OF APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


Applications are invited for the post of. Secretary of the Appointments 
Board. Candidates should be males under the age of 40, and preference 
will be given to those having scientific and administrative experience. 
A University degree, though desirable, is not essential. Salary from 
£500 to £759, according to age and expertence.—Applications should be 
made not later than August 5th, 1946, to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. : 

W. MANSFIELD COOPER, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


Applications are’ invited for the position of Professor of Economics 
in the University of Otago. Salary £1,075 per annum (New Zealand 
ecurrency).—Full particulars ma im btained on application to the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, , Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


. DIVIDEND NO. 236. 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., being at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
Bank has been DEC ED for the three months ending August 31st, 
1946, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
September 3rd, 1g. to shafeholders of record July 3ist, 1946. 

By Oder of the Board. 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. July 10th, 1946. 




















h ANAGER required for general export company shortly commencing 
, buSinwss in London. Good salary and excellent prospects for 
right mar with thorough knowledge of markets and_suppliers.—Apply, 
giving full particulars in strict confidence, to Box 258. 








aw) 


UYER.—Well-known confectionery manufacturing company (Home 
Counties) invites application for post of Buyer. Essential require- 
ments: Age 28-35 years; matriculation; at least five years’ experience 
senior buying appointment, preferably in foodstuffs industry. Salary 
£300 upwards according to qualifications. Excellent prospects. Pension- 
able.—Apply in confidence, stating age, education and career, to 
Box 262. 
‘WELL-KNOWN PUBLIC INVESTMENT TRUST CO., invites 
4 applications for the position of First Assistant and Urderstudy 
to General Manager. Only men with first class experience in Invest- 
ment field, good education ard address need apply, as prospects 
demand highest standard. Ideal age 35. Commencing salary not ‘below 
£800 p.a.—Write Box T.976, Willings,262, Grays inn Road, W.C.1, 














, ASTBOURNE.—Genuine comfort and exceptional service are offered 
by the ‘ Cavendish,’ which. has re-opened in time for the summer 
season. Ocegpy ing the finest position on the front. Luxurious private 
suites or well-appointed bedrooms. Excellent cuisine. Cocktail bar. 
Sun lounge. Music and dancing. —Te:rms on er to Philip 
Churchman, Manager. Telephone: Eastbourne 2740. 
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| THE HONGKONG AND ’ SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING - - - = £7,125,.000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Office: 9, GRACEGHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THE HonovuraBLe Mr. A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. ; 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9. Graceehurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 














FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  -. £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- - - _ - _ £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6 &7 King Wiiliam Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








\ JOMAN Graduate, 21 (Cambridge, English Ist Class, Economics 
2nd class), requires employment, Available after September. 
Wide general interests. Prospects of travel welcomed.—Box 263. 
NECRETARY Shorthand-Typist. Fully experienced. High speeds. 
Statistics, French, Inter. Bachelor of Commerce. Desires respon- 
sible position in London,—Box 264. 





AMBRIDGE graduate, 28, invites employment, preferably country or 
small town. Excellent academic record (Classics and English) 


Interested foreign affairs. Five years’ Government service Europe and ’ 


Middle East. Salary £500.—Box 265. 








: STATISTICIAN, preferably graduate, required by oli- 
established Home Counties industrial undertaking. Age 25-3. 


Commencing salary £300-£400 per annum, according to age, experienc 
and qualifications.—Box 267. 


T PASARIAN wanted for temporary post (three months) to reorg:nis: | 


library of economic research organisation. Salary at rate ol 
£300-£350 p.a., according to qualifications. Economics degree an advai- 
tage.—Apply Director, P E P, 16 Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W.1. 








LEADING Export Merchant House seeks able negotiators capable of 

handling and developing trade in worid markets. Applications ar: 
invited from men with experience either in specific commodities or 
markets, who are able to work on their own initiative*and create profits 
by their contacts and a The appointments are progressive and 
every support will be given.—Write, stating ege, full details of experi- 
ence in commodities and markets, and salary required, to Managing 
Director, Box 268. 








ESEARCH DIRECTOR required to head department of an advertising 

_ agency which gives unusually thorough market research service 
to its clients, most of whom are internationally -famous organisations. 
An exceptional opportunity calling for an excellent academic background, 
experience in organising and directing comsumer surveys and a dis 
tinguished record in governmental ‘or similar work in the field cl 
economics. Practical experience in advertising and/or marketing most 
valuable. This important. appointment offers a commensurate salary, 
stimulating work and impressive prospects.—Write in strict confidence, 
giving full details of past. experience and salaries earned, to Box 266. 











eee with spare evenings would like additional work 
at home, Sound and extensive knowledge of economic theory, 
fluent Dutch. and German. Some knowledge of accountancy.—Write, 
Levenson, 9, Torbay Road, South Harrow, Middlesex. 











\ ERCHANT BANKERS have vacancy in Executorship Department for 
- man or woman (maximum ag? 35) with Investment Fund mange- 
ment experience. Chartered Accountants or those with legal training 
preferred.—Write, giving full particulars, including salary required. wv 
Box 960, Dorlands, Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, S.W.1. 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY 1» your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an externa! Degree 
of London University: B.Com., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.). LL.B. Expert and inex- 


specifying interest for the new 
CAREER ” to The Principal, The Rapid Results 
College (Esed. 1928). F. Tuition House, London. 5.W.19, 
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